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Special Welcome to Thousands 





Next Month Is 


CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


Attention: | 
© TEACHERS ¢ STUDENTS 
© CHURCH GROUPS 


THE SIGN’S Exhibit Material for Catholic Press Month will be 
ready for mailing January 10th. We urge you to write early 
to allow time to send you the following package: 

e Large Color Poster of THE SIGN, 28” wide x 8” high, 
with 2 Side Panel Posters of the slogan, “*The Modern 
Magazine Catholics Are Proud Of,” each 12” x 5”. 

e Three Copies of the January Issue for Use as Samples. 

e Twenty-five Individual Subscription Forms. (If you 
Need More, Tell Us How Many When You Write.) 


e Three Large Subscription Folders—for Schools, CYO, 
and Other Church Groups Planning Drives. More of 
These, Too, are Yours For the Asking. 


e A Two-Color Poster (21” x 14”) Especially Designed 


for Student Drives in February. 


FOR ALL This Material, including the January copies, we ask 
you to send only $1 to cover basic costs, mailing, handling, ete. 
You may deduct this $1 from the cost of the first subscription 
obtained—either l-year at $3 (making the cost to you only $2) 
or 2-years at $5 (making it only $4 to you). 

On every additional paid subscription obtained by bona fide 
church or school groups during Catholic Press Month, THE 
SIGN allows a liberal commission. Such subscriptions, accom- 
panied by payment, must be sent to us before March 15th. 


Address all Inquiries to: 


THE SIGN «¢ Exhibit Dept. ¢ UNION CITY, N. J. 








of New Subscribers Who Begin 
Seeing THE SIGN in *49. We 
Hope You'll Be Pleased With 
Every Issue — Enough to 
tecommend It or Give It For 
Any Occasion As Your Gilt. 
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7 truly Catholic book club... 


Pf accuning you— every 
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cr ease 


cucry morth — a selection that 
to Catholic standards 


the most popular, the most practical prayer 


book ever available to Catholics .. . 


MOMENTS WITH GOD 
By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 


THIS remarkable missal-prayer book combination has won the 
enthusiastic acceptance of thousands of Catholics the country 
over. You will agree with them that it is the perfect prayer book 

. including all the features you have wanted in one book ever 
since you started going to Mass. All your favorite devotions are 
here... prayers of your patron saint ... litanies . . . special 
prayers for special people like widows, the victims of sin, the 
discouraged, the weak willed. And the indulgenced prayers! You 
will be particularly impressed with this feature when you realize 
that all the indulgenced prayers were taken from the latest edition 
of the official book of indulgenced prayers. 


A Missal and a Prayer Book in One! 


But perhaps the most attractive feature about Father Garesché’s 
MOMENTS WITH GOD is the Mass prayers. For, in addition 
to all the special prayers, this very satisfying prayer book con- 
tains the Sunday and Holy Day Masses — complete! Think of it 
—in one compact, easy-to-read book a Missal and a prayer book! 


Every Book a Worthwhile Book 


MOMENTS WITH GOD is yours FREE if you join the Cath- 
olic Literary Foundation now. Here is your opportunity to be- 
come a member of a truly Catholic book club . . . an exclusively 
Catholic club which consistently offers you the finest Catholic 
books on the market . . . books which make a positive contribution 
to your growth as a Catholic by presenting some phase of Cath- 
olicism in the most interesting possible way. Furthermore, the 
Foundation offers you more than fiction, although many fine novels 
come to you’ regularly. Among the selections have been biog- 
taphies of saints and near saints, popular psychology, spiritual 


reading . . . a well-rounded program of reading for Catholic 
families, 


No Membership Dues 


There i is no membership fee. You pay for each book as you re- 
ceive it and you pay the regular publisher’s price for it, plus 
10 cents for postage and handling. All selections are moderately 
priced, some of them costing you as little as $1.50. Every month, 
you receive the Forecast which tells you in advance about the 


next selection and gives you information about other books 7 


which you may prefer to the current selection. Of course, you 


need not buy a book every month — you just agree to buy five 
books a year. 


Free Book Dividends 


Another popular feature about the Catholic Literary Foundation 
is the free book dividend you receive every time you purchase 
five books. In this way, at no expense to you, you can build up a 
library of Catholic books which have permanent value to you 
and your family. Each dividend book is carefully chosen to give 
you the feeling of satisfaction that the books in your home 
exemplify the finest in current literature. 
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Note these two pages from 
the Missal section . . . easy to read... . 
easy to find your way as you pray the Mass with the priest. 


The Best From All Publishers 


The Foundation book selection committee chooses from the lists 
of all publishers in order to bring you the best Catholic book 
currently being published. In this way, you are assured regular 
service in providing you, every month, with a fine Catholic 
book. It is not only your free book when you become a member, 
but it is each selection and your dividends which you can accept 
without hesitation because you know Foundation books are never 
an insult to your Catholic ideals. 


Use the Coupon Today 
Take advantage of this offer today by signing and returning the 
attached coupon now. 
The Catholic Literary Foundation 


540 North Milwaukee Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION (S 1-49) 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


| You may enter my name as a member of the Catholic Literary Foundation 


and send me Moments With God as my free enroll . I agree 
to buy at least five Foundation books a year and understand that a free 
book dividend will be sent to me after the purchase of every five books. 





Mr. 
Mrs. 














The 
Liturgical Year 


ABBOT GUERANGER, 0O.S.B. 


15 volumes 


One of the greatest classics of 
devotional literature ever written. 
Its purpose is to help the faithful 
live the daily, vibrant life of the 
Church, by presenting the official 
universal prayers of the Church 
and portions of the Divine 
Office, together with commentary. 
Nothing will ever approach this 
work in fullness of doctrine and 
soundness of learning. 


This work is presented in fif- 
teen volumes, covering the entire 
ecclesiastical year as planned by 
the Church, from the first Sunday 
of Advent to the last Sunday after 
Pentecost. It shows the year to 
Cardinal 
Manning, in an apt phrase, called 
it “a prelude to a better world 
and an avenue to the Vision of 
Peace.” 


be a sublime drama. 


The plan of publication calls 
for one volume every two months 
until the set is complete. Sub- 
scribers to the entire set receive a 
discount of 25% from the list 
price. $4.00 per volume. 


Now Ready: 
Volume 1—Advent 
Volume 2—Christmas: Book I 
Volume 3—Christmas: Book II 


At your bookstore 


or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 











Pre-election Cover 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

During the pre-election days, I commended 
the cover of October’s issue to my friends and 
suggested it was typical of the fairness with 
which your magazine treats most vital issues. 
Now, more than ever, may I congratulate you 
on picturing both major candidates with the 
caption “Our Next President.” The suggestion 
that Harry at least had a chance was unique 
among the other publications I received in 
Chicago! 

DonaLp J. STINSON 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sign Post 
Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

I received my first (October) issue of THE 
Stcn and can really say it’s more than I 
expected. One feature that I was especially 
impressed by was the “Sign Post” item on 
cloistered activity. It answered a lot for me 
and also gave me a new light that I will 
remember always. Thanks for a wonderful 
magazine. 

Betty FLEUKER 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


National Issues 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

Tue Sten has little or nothing in it regarding 
national issues affecting the Church. The 
Illinois atheist case and North Dakota ruling 
that Sisters cannot wear their habits in schools 
have not been brought out in THe Sicn at all. 
Unless one reads a daily paper carefully, these 
things are not generally brought to one’s at- 


] tention. My personal belief is that a Catholic 


magazine should bring out this sort of thing 
so that we may know what we are up against. 
CATHERINE GUMES 

New York, N.Y. 

Editor’s Note: The Illinois case was dealt with 
in the May, September, and December issues. 
These principles apply also to the North Dakota 
case which was written up extensively in local 
Catholic papers. 


Sign Labor Policy 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

As a seventy-five-year-old mining engineer 
who has worked at all jobs from common 
laborer to president of good-sized corporations, 
who has never had strikes, who holds numerous 
records, I would say that I absolutely disagree 
with your labor policy. Why buy from one 
who cannot or will not deliver as promised? 
In other words, why sign a contract with any 
labor leader who permits a flash strike to last 
twenty-four hours? He has ample power to call 
in the strikers’ membership cards. 

: Joun P. DonoHoEe 


“The Roosevelt Myth” 
Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

I wish to state my objections to the review 
Mr. Ralph Lombardi wrote in the November 
issue of THE Sicn. Is it necessary to have, 
reviewer of pro-Roosevelt inclinations condem 
The Roosevelt Myth by John T. Flynn with 
faint praise? Mr. Lombardi uses the “ 
line” method of discrediting the book by 
insinuations and half-statements. 

We are told that one should read one ¢ 
the many pro-Roosevelt books (Mr. Lombard 
does not mention a specific book which is abk 
to refute Mr. Flynn’s facts) to temper ones 
mood after perusing The Roosevelt Myth, 

I have always thought that the book reviews 
in THe Sicn were reliable and worth reading. 
I am disappointed. 


Joan McCormack 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


More on Spain 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I thank you very much as a Catholic anf 
Spaniard for the three articles about Spain 
which appeared in the August, September, ani 
October issues of your good magazine. The 
are the best I have read in English abou 
my own country. Even though I cannot agre 
with all of Bedoyere’s statements—I lived ia 
Spain till 1945 and I know well the Spanish 
situation—he offers a good survey of Spaia, 
enough to orientate those of “good will” wh 
desire to know the truth about the mot 
debated topic of modern times: Franco and his 
work in Spain. I underline “good will” becaux 
it seems to me that most of those who attack 
the present Spanish regime lack good wi 
and desire of knowing the truth. 

BENIGNO BENABARRE Vico, O.S.B. 
Atchison, Kansas 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

Credit must be given the Communists for 
artful psychology in their propaganda tactic 
One of their favorite expedients is to hurl th 
opprobrious epithet “Fascists” at all and sundy 
who disagree with their subversive ideas o 
oppose their revolutionary machinations. The 
intimidating value of that ruse was evidence 
by a letter in the November issue of Tue Sicy 
over the name, Marguerite Garges. 

This apparently sincere person deplores Tit 
Sicn’s publishing those masterful articles o 
Spain from the pen of Michael de la Bedoyer. 
lest they lend plausibility to the oft-repeated 
Communist charge against the Church. Ia 
other words, her Red-fabricated phobia is » 
great that she would like THe SicN to suppres 
the truth on that burning question, to play 
cozy, and to allow one of the fairest nams 
in Europe to be smeared with the foul lava d 
slander. 

Tue Sicn presents the truth fearlessly, evel 
when it is distasteful to the unconscious wit 
tims of Moscow’s vengefulness. 

W. J. Enricut 
London, Ontario, Canada 


“The Least of These” 
Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

The answer to E. C. ©.’s article in th 
November issue of THE Sicn is that paren 
begin to face the seriousness of the problem 
only when the retarded child reaches the com 
pulsory school age. Out of eleven 
past admissions to state institutions, less that 

[Continued on Page 71] 
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EDITOR'S PAGE 


Today China, Tomorrow Asia 


NITED States policy toward China has been 

to starve Chiang Kai-shek into doing 

what wg want him to do, to wait and see, 
to hope for the best, and to wish “a plague on 
both your houses.” This is not really a policy. 
Rather, it is a stupid and even cowardly re- 
fusal to face the facts. While we look down 
our noses at Chiang and his Nationalist regime, 
the Communists are taking over China. To- 
morrow they will take over Asia and we shali 
have lost the war in the Pacific—not to Japan, 
but to Soviet Russia. 

There are only two logical courses of ac- 
tion: give Chiang and the Nationalists effective 
help, or withdraw altogether from China and 
let the Communists take over. 

We can and should give Chiang effective 
help. In fact, we have a special obligation to 
him. At Yalta, we put him in his present pre- 
dicament by rewarding Russia for her six-day 
phoney war on a nonexistent Shantung Japa- 
nese army by giving her control of Manchuria. 
The Russians forthwith admitted the Chinese 
Communists to Manchuria, handed over to 
them vast stores of Japanese equipment, and 
started them on the road to the conquest of 
all China. 

Corruption and inefficiency can no longer be 
offered as a valid reason for withholding aid 
from the Nationalist Government, as it has de- 
clared itself willing to meet any conditions we 
may propose. In fact, it has requested that 
\mericans control the distribution of supplies, 
supervise military operations, and regulate fi- 
nances. It could hardly do more without 
abdicating, and abdication would remove the 
only existing organized opposition to the Com- 
munists. 

We are often told that we could not possibly 
bear the added expense of giving effective aid 
to the Nationalists. The amount needed is 
reliably estimated at three to four billion dol- 
lars. That’s a lot of money, but it’s still a 
small investment if it will save China from 
the Communists, and it’s silly to say that a 


nation that could spend 340 billion dollars on 
World War II can’t afford it. 


What we really can’t afford is to abandon 
China to the Communists. We could have had 
peace instead of war in 1941 had we been will- 
ing to allow Japan to take over China. We 
fought a long and bloody war to prevent it. 
Graves of American fighting men that dot the 
hills and valleys and islands from Pearl Harbor 
to Kunming bear mute testimony to the price 
we paid to win that war. To abandon China 
now would be to confess that we sacrificed all 
those lives and all that treasure in vain; it 
would mean throwing away the fruits of victory 
without even striking a blow to preserve them. 

It is a truism that as China goes so goes Asia. 
With the Communists entrenched in China, all 
southeast Asia would soon fall nder their sway. 
Japan would become another Philippine Islands, 
and our troops there would face an inevitable 
Bataan. Instead of the Greater East Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere envisioned by the Japanese 
war lords, Asia would become a closely welded 
bloc of Communist puppet states inhabited by 
nearly half the population of the earth, sup- 
plying raw materials and manpower for future 
Communist conquests. 


UR State Department gives little evidence of 
understanding what is taking place in 
China. The war going on there is not just 

a Chinese affair; it is not just a civil war im 
a foreign country. It is one of the crucial 
battles in the great world conflict between 
Communism and democracy. In aiding China, 
we are not just helping Chiang Kai-shek or the 
Nationalists or the Kuomintang. We are help- 
ing to combat the most destructive force in the 
world today; we are helping ourselves because 
every blow struck at China is aimed ultimately 
at us and everything we hold dearest in life. 


Yaa. Galph tein 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


Two recent arrivals from Czecho-Slovakia were Mrs. Kami- 
lova and daughter. They were aided by the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conf. NCWC needs your help to continue. 


. Acme Photos 

Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery inspects the Repub- 
n Guards in Paris. The Western Alliance should be 

siven military aid against possible Russian aggression. 





By way of a Happy New Year, American businessmen are 
greeted on one side by Government plans for increased 
taxation, on the. other by labor’s pursuit of a fourth round 

of wage rises. It would be 
Same Old Tune: senseless to deny that social 
security must be broadened, the 
benefits increased substantially. 
Some sort of health insurance 
for the many must be launched. Foreign aid and national 
defense must not be curtailed. And all must be done with 
a balanced national budget. Then, on top of all this, which 
means higher taxes, comes labor’s drive for higher wages. In 
the face of it all, the only solace American businessmen have 
is (the figures just came out in December) that in the first 
nine months of 1948 they as a group netted an increase of 
33 per cent in total profits over the equivalent period of 1947. 
It is quite a solace, or would be, were it not for the fact that 
even now a House-Senate subcommittee is looking into this 
matter of profits. Happy New Year, indeed! 

There is one thing sure. Businessmen are understandably 
going to fight back to maintain profits——not the little 
fellows who have a right to howl, but the industrial giants 
who have no right to unreasonable financial returns at the 
expense of their fellow men. They won’t win the fight on the 
tax front, but they'll put up a whale of a fight on the wage 
front. And in every paper we'll read about selfish labor 
boosting up prices again. 

Apropos of this, and by no means as a digression, we would 
like to have you meet Joe Doakes, Jr. 


More Money 


Joe Doakes, Jr., lives on our street. He’s a member of an 
organization which was pretty unpopular a few weeks back. 
In fact, very few could find a kind word to print about the 

International Longshoremen 
And Now a when their strike had every 

port on the eastern seaboard 
Fourth Round tied up in a knot. The charges 

of racketeering along the water- 
front hasn’t helped either in the matter of winning friends 
and influencing people. Joe was out on strike too, of course, 
and he took his turn on the picket line. 

Here’s Joe’s story: Last year he averaged $32 a week, in 
fact a little under. His pay was $1.75 an hour, which sounds 
splendid, but he was able to get only 936 hours of work in 
the whole year. He received no paid vacation——a long- 
shoreman had to work 1,350 hours to get one week with pay. 
Last spring Joe strained his back on the job, but there was 
no welfare fund, no disability pay for the five weeks he was 
laid up. Outside of those five weeks, every morning at 7:55 
and every afternoon at 12:55 Joe had to show up at the 
entrance of his pier for the shape-up. There’s no hiring hall, 
and there are two men with union cards for every job 
available. Twice a day Joe has taken his place in the half 
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Housecleaning is called for in many unions throughout the 
country to rid them of disruptive Red agents. Above, the 
chief of the CIO-UAW launched out against the Reds. 


Wide World Photos 
One of the leaders who lost his job by union housecleaning 
was James Durkin, president of the Greater New York 
City Council. The evidence justified this action. 





circle of men grouped around the hiring foreman; who Picks 
as many men.as he needs and has no reputation for im. 
partiality. The rest go home—or ought to—until it is time 
for the next shape-up. 

So Joe Doakes, Jr., after the eighty-day Taft-Hartley Lay 
injunction was up, struck with 45,000 other longshoremen, 
It was only after terrible cost to the nation and to them. 
selves that the ship operators made concessions in regard to 
a welfare fund, work guarantees, hourly rate increase, and 
vacation benefits. 

Joe Doakes, Jr. could well have been the person the New 
York Times had in mind when it averred “that it is idle to 
hope for general comprehension among maritime workers 
of the simple theory that they must share the industrys 
responsibilities and do something to help to maintain a 
strong competitive merchant marine.” The Times is abso- 
lutely right: it is everlastingly idle to hope that Joe Doakes, 
Jr., and all the 20,000 other longshoremen who averaged 
only twenty hours a week last year, will take a lofty view 
from the Olympian heights. You see, Joe Doakes has a 
wife and three children. And meals must be regular even 
though paychecks aren't. 

This strike was settled at the end of last November, » 
what is the point in bringing it up? Merely this: _ that all 
those who honestly think labor’s demand for cost-of-living 
pay increases is a criminal conspiracy against free enterprise 
and the public good, that all those who are heartily sick and 
tired of strikes may meet an honest, clean-cut young married 
man who lives on our street, name of Joe Doakes, Jr.; five in 
his family; made almost $32 a week last year. 

Once you have met Joe, you may still not agree that his 
strike was a just one, that the fourth-round demands of 
countless other Joe’s in countless other industries are 
reasonable. But you will have to admit that Joe too hasa 
case. And once it is honestly admitted that there are two 
sides to the labor-management problem, there is hope fora 
solution——a solution entrenched union bosses and gilt 
edged business moguls simply cannot find, whether the map 
used was drawn up by Mr. Wagner or by Messrs. Taft and 
Hartley. 


Never before has there been such an opportunity for capital 
in conjunction with labor to build for the future as there is 
right now. In its postelection fear, capital can show 4 
chastened good will. In it 
now-confident power, labor can 
show sincere magnanimity. And 
both can do one eminently 
sensible thing: they can get 
together and formulate a plan for industrial peace that wil 
be for the good of the nation quite as much as for their own 
good. The opportunity is at hand. Labor and management 
have the power to get together. But will they? About the 
only thing that can make them is the growing realization that 
unless they do enter a partnership for the common good, and 
do it soon, Government is going to step in and freedoms 
dearly clung to by both parties are going to step out. The 
time for them to act is now. They may not have another 
chance. 

The issue goes much deeper than the question of whether 
the Taft-Hartley Act ought to be repealed outright, whether 
the Wagner Act ought to be re-enacted amended or un 
amended. The law on labor relations, whatever it will be, i 
important, of course. But what gives it such importance 5 
the fact that law has had to compel what could have been 
accomplished voluntarily and more effectively had there been 
labor-management co-operation for peace as there was 
war. 

What is really basic to the solution of industrial conflict 
is not a new law. It is the evolving of an organic syste® 
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whereby at every level—local, regional, national—joint coun- 
cils of employers and employees work out their problems 
inder the supervision but not the control of government. 

As the bishops of the United States declared at the con- 
dusion of their meeting last November: “Today we have 
labor partly organized, but chiefly for its own interests. We 
have capital or management organized, possibly on larger 
scale, but again chiefly for its own interests. What we ur- 
gently need, in the Christian view of social order, is the free 
organization of capital and labor in permanent agencies 
of co-operation for the common good.” These permanent 
agencies, or industrial councils, precisely because they unite 
rather than mark off the rights of two opposing factions, can 
do more to achieve industrial harmony than all the labor 
laws an ingenious government can possibly impose. 

Thoughtful persons are beginning to see this. There are 
signs that leaders of labor and of management are growing up 
to the viewpoint that one cannot do without the other and 
so it would be wiser to get together. Charles J. MacGowan, 
president of the Boilermakers Union, told the American 
Federation of Labor convention in Cincinnati last November 
that labor spokesmen recognized their responsibilities as 
“statesmen and partners” to join with employers, farmers, 
small businessmen, and others to advance the nation’s wel- 
fare. And the newly elected president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, Wallace F. Bennett, told its 
convention in New York in December that he thought the 
NAM talked too much about free enterprise alone. He 
urged that the interests of the public and not of industry 
only be served. As for himself, he said he was going to spend 
the whole of 1949 traveling around the country, preaching 
the idea of partnership and equality among labor, manage- 
ment, and capital and of management’s responsibility to 
provide leadership in this direction. 

These men, may their tribe increase, give signs for hope. 
Hope that neither labor nor capital will let the present 
chance to build for the future slip by. The time to work 
toward industry councils in America is now. 


Did you ever see someone break into a guffaw, then suddenly 
discover that it was no laughing matter and.-try to erase it? 
He looks very silly with his face still molded into a laugh 
but the fun faded out of his 
eyes. It happened to us the 
other day on reading the re- 
port of a Moscow radio broad- 
cast. Moscow said that the 
American peasant is in a bad way. He has been driven off 
the land by the big speculators who have grabbed up all 
the small farms. 

That is where we started to laugh. It was really funny 
to think of all the landless peasants holed-up in those shacks 
around Central Park and Riverside Drive, staring moodily 
due northwest toward some loamy upstate county where they 
left their ancestral acres and their hearts. We could fancy 
how it all happened: a sleek capitalist arriving at the old 
homestead with a couple of tough-looking, gun-carrying 
FBI agents, and forcing the family out of the “sticks” and 
Into a Manhattan penthouse. 

What a wrench it was for mother to put off gingham and 
patiently don chinchilla! How father writhed when he had to 
exchange overalls and a wisp of straw for sport flannels and 
a Corona-Corona! What would Broadway offer after the 
cracker-barrel gossip at the general store? What a sorry sub- 
stitute the Rainbow Room would be after husking bees and 
barn dances, 

We continued to laugh while Moscow gushed reptilian tears 
over the plight of twenty-nine million American families 
that must live on less than two thousand dollars a year, 
whereas it takes thirty-five hundred dollars here in America 
in 1949 to support a family in decent comfort. This, of 
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Park Avenue 


Peasants 














Two Arab boys share a sack for shelter. There are six 
hundred thousand Arab refugees who face starvation. This 
is one of the most tragic results of the Palestine War. 


False prophets are always with us. 
Johnson (center) spoke here on the glories of Russia. 
Why doesn’t the “Red Dean” go live in that paradise? 


The Rev. Hewlett 





Acme Photos 
ECA Admnistrator Paul Hoffman is shown in Washington 


before his world-wide trip of inspection. The ECA has 
accomplished much, but more is needed in the East. 
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Thousands of Americans have prayed before the pilgrim 
statue of Our Lady of Fatima. It has made us aware of 
Our Lady’s important message. Let’s pray to her for peace. 





The modern anomaly in democratic America, the Ku Klux 
Klan, still spews forth its bigotry. Above, members are 
sitting in a Protestant church in Birmingham after a raid! 





Harris & Ewing 
Chinese Ambassador Wellington Koo recently conferred 
with President Truman on China aid. China needs our 
help. Shouting her defects serves only to help the Reds. 




















course, was only one of those playful lies that the Kremlin 
has gotten into the habit of telling to Cover its raids on the 
international cookie jar. 

As we paused to catch our breath, we noticed that the 
Associated Press (it was an AP dispatch) was likewise amused 
at Radio Moscow. -An editorial bracket corrected the Soviet 
story. It quoted a Federal Reserve Board survey to the effeg 
that, out of forty-two million American families, it is untrye 
to say that twenty-nine million live on less than two thousand 
dollars a year. The fact is that only thirteen million 
American families do. ' 

Apparently, the editor’s argument was this: What dog 
Moscow mean by claiming that two thirds of the children 
of America are hungry, when only one third of them are 
Why fib that ninety million Americans can’t dress decently 
when only forty-five million can’t? Only thirteen million 
American homes are cold in winter, not twenty-nine million, 
The democracy and prosperity that we brag about has not 
by-passed two out of every three of us, but only one out of 
every three. You can’t trust Radio Moscow. America is not 
more than one third slum. 

That is what made us stop laughing and start feeling very 
foolish. 

It is funny to think of Moscow wailing over the peasants 
of Park Avenue until you remember that Park Avenue is a 
long street, and some pitiful people live at the other end of it. 





December 2 to 9 was not “Free Czecho-Slovakia Week” nor 
“Free Hungary Week” nor “Free—any of those nations 
chained to the Soviet treadmill and tucked away behind the 

iron curtain—Week” It was 






































The Commies’ Statue Free Spain Week.” Spain was M' 
to be freed from Franco, the 
Of Liberty Play man who pushed Stalin around. sible. 
The faithful gabbed at rallies > 
for the whole week—Glen Taylor, Marcantonio, Fast, Robe- sacle 
son, et all. me, 
They were quite frank about their purpose. They were ma 
out to prevent any softening toward Franco. Rather, they = 
favored considerable stiffening. Seal 
The saner minds of the democratic West realize that in 
rejecting Spain as an ally in defense of Free Europe, an 
they are throwing away their most strategic, most dependable, on 
and most inexpensive weapon. And they are sufficiently in 
the know to realize that anti-Franco sentiment is kept blazing yen 
throughout the world by a carefully tended artificial draft y ) 
of propaganda. These anxious democrats are for junking the - 
policy of ostracism which the Commies have put across, and aa 
ringing in Spain as part of the plan of defense against Stalin. wisd 
“Free Spain Week” was intended as a week of rallying by my 
Reds and Red stooges to intimidate the still-free world from : 
embracing an enlightened Spanish policy which would check i 
the smooth advance of the Soviet juggernaut. io 
“Free Spain Week” reminds us, of course, that it is Franco is 
who has enslaved all of Eastern Europe. It is Franco who a 
has killed and embalmed the United Nations by reckless and 
cynical use of the veto. It is Franco who has organized x 
and armed the push against Nationalist China, and all but nat 
lost for us, at this late date, the Battle of the Pacific. It is Pe ‘ 
Franco, who, day after day, makes us live under the insult of - 
having to fly fuel and food into Berlin. It is Franco's atomic ‘ie 
bomb spies that we must fret about, his huge armies that are na 
poised, ready to wade to the Atlantic through the bloodied a 
mud of Western Europe. Franco is the enemy. It is Franco C 





we must fight. 

And while we are stalking Franco as the great saboteur of 
global peace, why not do other things equally fantastic? 
Why not go up to their national headquarters on 77th St. 
in New York and denazify the Jewish War Vets; or why not 
go down to Gramercy Park and shoot grizzly bears? 
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The 
BETHLEHEM STORY 





In Bethlehem, Connecticut, an 


old adventure is newly started 


by a woman whose life 


is itself an adventure 


by GRETTA PALMER 


OTHER BENEDICT DUSS is a 
M woman with a flair for the impos- 
sible. In the year and a half since she 
has been in America, mountainous ob- 
stacles have yielded to her serene wait- 
ing, until the opposition, material or 
human, exhausts itself. Hers is a stub- 
borness founded on faith: “When our 
purposes are rightly chosen,” she says, 
“we can always realize them. It is a 
matter of hanging on .and refusing to 
doubt.” 

This Prioress of the Benedictine Mon- 
astery known as Regina Laudis, Queen 
of Praise, at Bethlehem, Connecticut, is 
asmall, gay, brisk woman. She has the 
unlined face of a happy child, has 
Mother Benedict: Her eyes sparkle with 
wisdom behind bleak spectacles. Like a 
child, she seems to live in the present 
moment, listening intently when others 
‘talk, driving a car or a truck with deadly 
competence, telling an anecdote by 
quick, apt gestures. But some larger 
project is always on its breathless way 
to completion—her days race by in an 
adventurous rhythm of suspense and 
last-minute rescue from disasters which 
threaten to engulf her but never do. 
Even her birth in Pittsburgh thirty-six 
years ago set the key for a career that 
ever since has been a spiritualized ver- 
sion of The Perils of Pauline. Her 
mother, swooping about a ballroom in 


a 


GRETTA PALMER, Vassar alumna and 
convert to Catholicism, has published 
articles on a wide variety of subjects in 
many leading American magazines and 
newspapers. 
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Mother Benedict Duss in the pine chapel 


the curvets of a waltz, murmured, “Ex- 
cuse me,” and, half an hour later, the 
Lady Prioress of Bethlehem was born. 

Family fortunes carried the mother 
and child to Paris where, at the age of 
eight, she firmly anounced that she in- 
tended to become a cloistered nun. This 
choice met just such a response as you 
would expect from a mother who hoped 
to see something of her daughter after 
she was grown. “Lock yourself up in a 
musty convent when the world is full 
of work ‘to do!” she was told. “No, no. 
You will outgrow the notion.” 

But hers was already a will that never 


wobbles. She didn’t argue. When you're 
quite sure of a goal you have chosen, 
then everything—even opposition and 
delay—can be helpful. She was steering 
for the cloister as a port, but she was 
willing to tack upon her course. And 
so this able, active girl studied at the 
Sorbonne University, and studied to 
such effect that she ended up, at twenty- 
five, a Doctor of Medicine. Then she 
said to her family, “Souls matter more 
than bodies do. Next month I shall 
become a Benedictine novice. They 
yielded to her certainty; people do. 

She entered the seventh-century Ab- 








bey of Jouarre in the east of France, 
sure that this was her rightful career. 
But the opposition was not over yet; 
he was a normal, healthy girl with a 
taste for tennis and beaux. Young 
emotions beckoned her outside the walls; 
only sheer will held her there. Every 
day, when she tolled the heavy Angelus 
bell, she prayed that her health would 
break down and that she might be 
forced to leave. But her health was 
never more robust. And so, after three 

irs, she took vows never to leave the 
Abbey. Then happiness came and 
Mother Benedict began to rejoice in the 
belief she had finished with the world. 

But the world had not finished with 
ier. Jouarre was caught in the back- 
wash of the war in 1940. The convent 

s badly bombed and the nuns were 

ttered; with some of them she en- 
lured three days of shellfire, hiding in 

cellar during the battle of Tours. 
\fter the peace of Vichy, when they 

turned to the convent, there was work 
or all the nuns to do. Especially for 
Mother Benedict, who was the only 
loctor left for miles around. She had 
to leave the cloister every day to care 
for sick and wounded in the town and 
countryside. 

And now an uneasy peace fell upon 
Jouarre. The nuns, retired behind their 
grille, tried to forget that there were 
German officers nearby. It was not too 
hard .. . radios and newspapers reached 
but the Mother Superior inside 
these walls. The Gestapo did not inter- 
fere with the cloistered Frenchwomen, 
ind Mother Benedict had almost come 
to believe that she was French, too. 

But not for long. On December 7, 
1941, Mother Benedict was sent on an 
rrand to the Mother Superior’s office. 
Her eyes casually caught the day’s news- 
paper, lying on the desk: Pearl Harbor 
had been attacked. A few days later 
the newspaper carried omninous words 
for her: the German Army announced 
that all American citizens without ex- 
ception were to report immediately for 
shipment to a concentration camp. The 
death penalty would be imposed on 
inyone who tried to hide. 

\ few weeks later, German officers 
came to inquire about an alien rumored 
to be here. The French Mother Supe- 
rior answered them wide-eyed: An Amer- 
ican nun? Here? These nuns spoke 
French with native accents, as they 
themselves could hear. Oh, they had 
heard about that American nun. She 
might be anywhere by now. The baffled 
Germans went away. 

But they came back again. Informers 
told the Gestapo that Mother Duss’ 
sweet and penetrating voice was still 
heard in the choir. Better search again. 


none 
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Co-founder Donna Mary Aline rings 
the bell for prayer in the chapel 


These inquiries continued off and on 
for three years. Once the Gestapo 
announced that they would have to 
enter the cloister to look for this Ameri- 
can. At that, the Mother Superior be- 
came cold and curt: no man could 
penetrate these walls. That had been 
understood by all civilized Christian 
gentlemen since the first stone of 
Jouarre was laid 1220 years ago. With 
the coming of Hitler, of course, one 
had to be prepared for change, even for 
sacrilege. But not today, not, surely, 
on the Feast of St. Scholastica! So she 
played for time. 

In April, 1944, a letter summoned 
Mother Benedict to Gestapo head- 
quarters in Paris. That night she sec- 
retly left the Abbey. She planned to 
go to a Swiss cousin’s home in Paris, 
satisfy the Gestapo there of her non- 
existence, and then, she hoped, return. 
With her went Mother Mary Aline, a 
high-spirited companion for such a jout- 
ney—and a fervent friend of all Ameri- 
cans. For in the earlier war she had 
been a belle, with admirers among the 
USS. officers in Paris. And Mother Mary 
Aline did not doubt that, even now, she 
remembered how to twist a man around 
her little finger. 

These two set out in the dead of 
night, dodging German patrols on the 
outskirts of the town, their false papers 
rustling in their habits. They installed 
themselves with cool effrontery in the 
Officers’ carriage of a German troop 
train—which the Allies proceeded to 
bomb thoroughly. They spent thirty 
hours traveling a few hundred miles, 
and ended in a suburban rail yard in 
a blacked-out Paris at 2:00 a.m. 

These women, remember, had not 
been in the city for eight and twenty 
years, respectively. Their normal bed- 





time was half-past eight. But now they 
set out on foot to find an obscure ad. 
dress, with only the moonlight on the 
Seine showing them their way. T 

were conscious of the fact that in every 
war, spies have falsely worn nun’ 
habits: their very dress was an invitation 
to search, should they meet a patrol. 

Dragging their heavy valises after 
them, they passed the blackened bulk 
of Notre Dame. They reached the 
Louvre, distressingly ablaze (German 
Army Headquarters was billeted there), 
Once, as they leant down to remove 
their tattered sandals, they heard the 
soft swish of an automobile’s tires in 
the empty street. Headlights sprang out 
of the blackness a few hundred yards 
away. 

The Benedictine habit has white 
about the face. The nuns turned their 
backs to the street and said a prayer 
into the housewalls that the patrol car 
would pass by without noticing them. It 
did. They started up again. 

When they reached the winding little 
street they sought, it was five o'clock 
in the morning and still dark. Mother 
Benedict lit a candle to see the bell. The 
cousin who lived there opened her door 
to find two barefoot nuns, carrying a 
lighted candle, looking very tired. 

They had sent no word ahead; one 
does not risk such messages in time of 
war. When the Swiss cousin had beck 
oned them inside, she warned them that 
her home was a station of the anti-Naii 
underground. Every bed in the hous 
was filled with Jewish refugees: all that 
she could give them for the night wasa 
pair of chairs. So the next day they 
moved—to the home of a college friend 
of Mother Benedict's, a French woman 
doctor, who could, at least, provide 
them with cots. 

When they woke up on the second 
morning, in her house, they found that 
the top floor housed a branch of the 
Gestapo itself—and that the woman jani- 
tor was an informer of the Germans. 

Since there was no hope of eluding 
the Gestapo, then the thing to do was 
to meet the Gestapo and overcome them. 

And so Mother Mary Aline, with her 
candid eyes and queenly poise, went 
calling on the secret police, who kept 
the master files of all aliens in France. 
Plainly, she was a patient nun who had 
now passed the limits of patience itself. 
She said they had come from Jouarte 
with the permission of the Mother 
Superior to explain why Mother Bene 
dict (that idée fixe of the German 
police) could not answer the summons 

“This American nun of yours!” went 
Mother Mary Aline’s Latin tirade. “Be 
cause of her, your ill-mannered soldiers 
disturb our devotions. It is insufferable, 
insupportable, ridicule. It must stop 
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Why? Because it has forced me to make 
this tiresome trip to Paris. And, im- 
aginez-vous, that I do not have the 
proper papers! Your absurdity has made 
me risk my life: we could have been 
shot as suspect spies!” 

“But where is the American nun?” 
asked the badgered Nazi official, finger- 
ing the card on Mother Duss out of his 
files. 

“Where? Where, indeed? Your men 
have been told often enough that she 
has left. It is a subject with which we 
are heartily bored. All we say to you 
js this: There is no American nun at 
Jouarre now.” 

He looked at them. Their eyes met 
his serenely. 

“Very well,” he said. “I believe you. 
I don’t want you breaking military laws 
to come to Paris again. I will send a 
telegram to our men at Jouarre today. 
They will not trouble your community, 
] promise you.” 

As they left his office they saw him 
remove the card marked “Duss” from 
the file. 

The nuns returned to Jouarre—to the 
tranquil, ordered years that lay ahead. 
Or so they believed. 

Mother Benedict, as I have said, had 
almost forgotten that she was an Ameri- 
can until the Germans raised such a 


pother about it. But now, with the war 
drawing to a close, she found she was 
after all a patriot. Rumors in the abbey 
said that soon the British Army would 


liberate the town. “No, it will surely 
be the DeGaullistes,” the Frenchwomen 
told each other. ‘“That is only right.” 
But Mother Benedict thought not: she 
had an inner certainty that the Ameri- 
can Army would do the job. 

One day, at recreation time, the whis- 
per went around: “The soldiers are 
coming!” Mother Benedict tucked up 
her robes and flew up the worn stone 
steps to the belfry. She could see the 
broad military road across the plain. 
There were soldiers, yes. And tanks 
and trucks and the first jeeps of her 
experience. But these men were not 
British soldiers, nor Frenchmen, either. 
For at their head flew the flag of blue 
and white and red, arranged in the 
beloved pattern of the Stars and Stripes. 

Mother Benedict was an American 
woman then—no doubt of that. The 
astonished line of march saw a black- 
habited nun lean dangerously low from 
a convent tower to shout at them in 
clearest. English. 

_— did you say to them?” I asked 
er. 

“I said, ‘O.K., boys! We're glad you're 
here,’ ” 

And at that moment the knowledge 
ame to her—fast and certain as a clap 
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of thunder in her heart—that she was 
not going to live out her life in Jouarre, 
as she had thought. She saw that she 
had a very special task to do, one for 
which her whole life had prepared her. 
She was to return to America, bearing 
with her the precious thing that she 
had found in Europe—the thing for 
which she had turned her back on all 
the pleasures and rewards of active life. 
She would bring back to her country a 
gift, the best she knew—the cloistered 
life which France had finally taught her 
how to live and love. 

She thought of the Biblical story of 
Mary and Martha. America had always 
been a busy Martha among nations, 
bustling about the brisk duty of settling 
a continent and providing a prosperous 
life for every man. But Americans had 
left behind in Europe all memory of 
Mary, the contemplative, who “chose 
the better part.” In the whole United 
States were only a few scattered groups 
of men and women leading the hidden 
life of prayer. A nation needs peace 
and prayer as much as an individual 
does, if its activity is to have meaning 
and direction. Prayer is the rudder with- 
out which none of us can steer through 
any storm. 

So Mother Benedict set her second 
course—chose the port toward which 
each moment of her life would now 
steer, as the goal of the cloister had 
drawn her during her childhood and 
youth. The utter impracticability of the 
plan did not disturb her: but we might 
remember that in 1945 Mother Benedict 
was penniless, devoid of influence in 
either America or Rome, bound by 
vows which would keep her at Jouarre 
without remission. 

So she came quietly down the belfry 
Stairs, prepared to wait. Her new 


Donna Francesca at work sculptur- 
ing. Perfection of art is an aim 


mission might begin in, perhaps, ten 
years, she thought. Meanwhile, she 
would continue her life at Jouarre. 

She continued with her normal life 
for eighteen months. Then things be- 
gan to happen—each one of them an 
extraordinary exception to the common 
run of things. Mother Benedict seized 
each small event and began to weave 
it, like a clever mother bird, into her 
new plan, as if it were a nest for which 
any twig or bit of silk, any floss or 
feather could be a useful find. 

The bishop of the diocese came to 
Jouarre, quite out of season. To him 
Mother Benedict quietly submitted her 
plan; and instead of calling it scatter- 
brained, he most surprisingly approved. 
(Archbishops do not ordinarily bless 
an untried project which will need a 
fortune and a chain of quasi miracles.) 

And other things occurred, a dozen 
separate and unlikely events. A check 
came fluttering to Mother Benedict with 
a message from a girlhood friend, beg- 
ging her to use the money for “any plan 
you like”: the sum was just enough to 
pay the traveling expenses of two nuns 
to New York. Something else happened 
without which, check or no check, she 
could not have asked to be released 
from Jouarre: a close relative in Ameri- 
ica needed her presence for one of the 
few carefully stipulated emergencies for 
which this Rule had made provisions 
twelve hundred years before. 

So now it was time to tell the Mother 
Superior the plan. That dignitary took 
it cooly. She said, “It is rather obvious 
that you cannot succeed in this mad 
plan of an American convent, unless 
God overrules every law of ordinary 
common sense. If that happens, I shall 
not stand in your way.” 

No Alger boy ever set out on a success 
story with fewer advantages. In Rome, 
to which Mother Benedict was now 
allowed to go, she was very like a buck 
private with a campaign plan to lay 
before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Did 
she know anyone at the Vatican? Not a 
soul. Could she show any evidence 
that Americans would welcome such a 
project? Not a chance! 

Her trip began with an ecclesiastical 
run-around that would have crushed a 
less stout heart, a less untiring will. It 
would be weeks, she was told, before 
she could get a hearing from even the 
outermost anteroom authorities of the 
Vatican. Very weil, said Mother Bene- 
dict. She would wait. Meanwhile, she 
would enjoy this little vacation. She 
would, for instance, visit some of the 
spots near Rome where their patron, St. 
Benedict, had lived and worked. She 
had heard that a kind man, a Mr. Myron 
Taylor, was sending a party of Amer- 
icans to one of these historic abbeys; 
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e would have room in the car 
small nun? 
r Benedict did not know Mr. 
the American President's repre- 
to the Vatican. But he was 
American she had really seen 
once in his presence, she could 
id back the story of her dream. 
ing the mission that had brought 
she poured out her heart for 
n hour. The bright eyes shone 
the glasses. The deft, quick 
es described America’s good will 
eal and energy—all precious things 
il, as he must know, disastrously 
without the “one thing necessary.” 


on a. project such as theirs—The Sheep- 
fold, Bethlehem, Connecticut. 

Miss Ford and another artist, Fanny 
Delehanty, met them at the dock. They 
hospitably asked the nuns if they would 
like to dine in town. It was a lovely 
dinner, high in the sky above New 
York. When the last drop of real coffee 
had been drained, Miss Ford asked for 
the check—dug in her handbag—and 
emerged, stricken. Miss Delahanty 
smiled condescendingly. With some 
aplomb, she opened her bag, shuddered 
—and produced three cents. So Mother 
Benedict, in the grand manner of a 
duchess, said, “Allow me, ladies.” With 


arrived, was on the Hartford bishop, 
All she asked of him was a routine 
courtesy of being allowed to stay in his 
diocese while she looked for a sympa- 
thetic church authority to sponsor her 
plan and went about the raising of 
funds. She found this prelate deeply 
occupied with problems which kept him 
quite busy enough as he was. She wom 
dered whether he would not. shrink 
from responsibility for a group of im 
poverished nuns who would neithet 
teach nor work among the poor nor 
anything more “practical” than sing 
pray, and putter at handicrafts and artsy 
He welcomed them. He warned then, 


This gate and wall, still under construc- ca 
tion, separate the nuns from the world : 


An old brass polish factory on a hill is 
now the cloister and monastery and chapel 


Prayer. The tranquility of order. 
n Mr. Taylor spoke. “I'll give 
note,” he said to her. “This man 
rtainly the one for you to’ see.” 
name of the ecclesiastic on the 


lope was strange to Mother Bene- 
It was only when she was waiting 
outer office that she discovered 


snother that “this man” 
one official at the Vatican with- 
hom her plans could never have 


of ultimate success. 


visitor, 


er Benedict and Mother Mary 
walked bravely down the gang- 
in New York. They had little 
leclare, and a single twenty-dollar 
was their gross capital. They knew 
ne in America who seemed likely to 
nce the plan that brought them 
no one except Miss Lauren Ford, 
painter of religious subjects, to 
m a French friend had written. In 
Miss Ford had invited the 
visit her home with a most 
2uspicious address for women engaged 
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sponse, 


luns to 


a flourish she: handed the 
twenty-dollar bill. 

The drive home was enlivened by a 
flat tire, which required the help of a 
garageman—and five dollars more. Thus 
it was that Mother Benedict began her 
mission in America with $1.85. 


waiter her 


The Man Who Came to Dinner is no 
patch on the Benedictine nuns who 
came to stay a week or so in Bethlehem, 
Connecticut, in 1946. They are still 
there, and eight more nuns from Jouarre 
have joined them, to say nothing of 
some twenty American applicants for 
the cloister who are begging to get in. 
Visitors from France, South America, 
and China drop by nearly every day for 
Gregorian chants and tea. There is the 
beginning of a monastery now, and two 
filled guesthouses, besides a goat, a 
chicken yard, and a hatch of rabbits 
which defy a census. 

But it took a bit of doing to bring 
about these things. 

Mother Benedict’s first call, when she 


gs 


too, that they must not make a_ public 
drive for funds—the needs of an im 
poverished Europe were too great, and 
no competing appeal would be allowed. 
The bishop said that Mother Benedict 
might stay in his diocese as a guest. Yes, 
indeed. But Rome would only allow 
her to remain uncloistered for the 
limited period—it was three months, 
wasn't it?—before she must either have 
established her community or return, 4 
failure. (He did not know that, through 
a happy clerical error, this nun’s permit 
bore no such limiting clause.) 
Mother Benedict sat serenely back, 
to wait for her opening. Waiting, 4s 
always, began to bring results. Friends 
of Miss Ford's heard about the plan; 
a few enthusiasts among them sent 
checks. Then local newspapers became 
curious, and a few interviews appeared. 
More checks arrived. Mother Benedict 
drew up a list of hoped-for sponsors and 
wrote to ask if they would help het 
found a convent, to be called Regina 
[Continued on page 68] 
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(8. Inaugurals—then and now 





by JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


PTE APN caRinrt aE 


Washington taking the oath of office in 1789 at Fed- 


Ager iii 


Bettmann Archives 





eral Hall, N. Y. City—corner of Broad and Wall Sts. 


Like all human affairs, inaugurations have 


changed through the years. 


Also, humanly, they 


have tended to become more rather than less expensive 


HE ceremony for the inauguration 
of a president of the United States 
isalmost Spartan in its simplicity. The 
president-elect places his hand upon an 
opened Bible and repeats a brief oath, 
usually administered by the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court: 
“I do solemnly swear that I will faith- 
fully execute the Office of President of 
the United States, and will, to the best 
of my ability, preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States,” 

Some presidents have added, “So help 
me God!” 

The pattern for the swearing in of a 
president was set by George Washington 
at his first inauguration in 1789 in the 
City of New York, which was then the 
at of the federal government. It has 
been followed faithfully ever since. 

But if the basic ceremony has re- 
ined its original austerity, the attend- 
ant festivities, expanding term by term, 
have grown to the proportions of a one- 
tay world’s fair. The first few inaugu- 
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rations were solemn, dignified rites, 
attended chiefly by members of the 
Congress, the small diplomatic corps, 
and the most prominent figures in the 
winning political party. In the early 
years, journeying to the seat of govern- 
ment was arduous and time consuming, 
and few from the remote ends of the 
Atlantic seaboard undertook it. But as 
the railroads opened up all sections of 
the expanding nation, the party faithful 
and the job-seekers poured into the 
Capital to celebrate their victory with 
parades, roistering, street fighting oc- 
casionally, and dancing that often lasted 
until daybreak the next morning. 

The first inauguration held at the 
Capitol in Washington was Thomas 
Jefferson’s, on March 4, 1801—the half- 
finished structure had been opened the 
previous year—and all inaugural cere- 
monies ‘since then have been held there 
except the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s in 1944, which took place 
on the south portico of the White 
House. 


Washington’s first inauguration in 
1789, of course, was held in the City 
of New York, where Congress was in 
session in Federal Hall at the corner of 
Broad and Wall Streets—today one of 
the best-known intersections in the 
world. 

Simple though that ceremony was, the 
trappings of high office were not al- 
together absent. Washington was an 
aristocrat at heart who once toyed with 
the idea of attaching a high-sounding 
form of address to the presidency instead 
of the plain “Mr. President” that sub- 
sequently came to be adopted. He 
drove to Federal Hall from the Battery 
in a coach drawn by four horses, behind 
a procession of five hundred soldiers 
and aides in uniform mounted on white 
horses. Behind him on horseback rode 
his secretary. 

It is reported that wild cheers went 
up at the sight of the President, and the 
crowd fell silent when they noted how 
moved, how agitated, how ashy pale he 
was. Washington repeated the oath 
after Chancellor Robert R. Livingston 
of New York. Then he bent down and 
kissed the open Bible, exclaiming with 
deep feeling, “So help me God!” 

“Long live George Washington, Presi- 
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the United States!” Livingston 
ried to the people, and again, we are 
id, a great shout went up and cannon 

.omed in the narrow streets. 

\fter taking the oath, Washington 
went inside again to read his inaugural 
iddress to the Senators and the Repre- 
sentatives and the few invited guests 
who could find space in the narrow hall. 
[he whole company stood while Wash- 
ngton read. His hands trembled so that 
he could hardly find his spectacles. He 
yestured awkwardly, shifted his manu- 
script from hand to hand, let his voice 
all almost to a whisper. 

Washington’s second inauguration 
ind that of John Adams, which were 

ld in Philadelphia, the seat of the 
ederal government from December, 

90 until June, 1800, roughly dupli- 


cated the first. Adams took the oath in 
Congress Hall. 
These were unspectacular, almost pri- 


vate 


ceremonies, in sharp contrast to 
he three-day jamboree which is being 
planned as this article is written for 
the inauguration of President Truman 
his month. The program calls for all 
the prewar festivities—a giant parade, 
in inaugural concert, a mammoth ball 
mn an armory with a capacity of 5,300 
merrymakers. Even allowing for dec- 
ades of inflation, Mr. Truman’s_in- 
duction will cost a sum that would have 
staggered our frugal forebears. The esti- 
mate runs close to $150,000. Stands 
nd temporary edifices (steel reinforced) 
it the Capitol alone will set the Inaugu- 
ration Committee back $79,000. Less 
elaborate structures for the inauguration 
of President Zachary Taylor one hun- 
dred years ago cost only $202.56, al- 


though his was one of the first of the 
spectacular inaugurals. Senate records 
show that the carpenters who put up 
those stands were paid two dollars a 
day. 

If Washington weather, its freakish 
winters and torrid summers, had been 
taken into consideration, the date for 
the inaugural ceremony probably would 
have been set in mid-October, the Capi- 
tal’s banner weather month. But the 
day chosen was the fourth of March, 
one of the most inclement of all the 
months of the year on the banks of the 
Potomac. The inauguration date was 
changed from March 4 to January 20 
by the Twentieth (lame-duck) Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which was 
proclaimed in effect February 3, 1933. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt was the 
last to be sworn in on March 4 and, 
on the occasion of his second inaugu- 
ration, the first to be sworn on the 
January date. 

When the Twentieth Amendment 
was Offered by the late Senator George 
W. Norris, of Nebraska, many persons 
in and out of Congress opposed it on the 
ground that inauguration weather in 
January would be more likely to be foul 
than in March. This was disputed by 
advocates of the change, who dug up 
Weather Bureau records to show that 
it was a Hobson’s choice whether the 
president-elect would be more likely to 
shiver through his inauguration in Janu- 
ary or in March. 

Many a March 4, it is true, had come 
in like a lion. But there had been only 
one casualty even remotely attributable 
to exposure to the elements during an 
inaugural ceremony. On March 4, 1841, 


Andrew Jackson, President-elect, on the way to Washington 
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for his inauguration—one of the most boisterous—1829 


Bettmann Archives 


a biting wind whipped the bar 
branches of the trees on Capitol Hil} 
as William Henry Harrison took the 
oath of office on the east portico. A} 
though he was sixty-nine years old, the 
oldest man ever elected President, the 
doughty old warrior insisted on ridj 
from the White House to the Capit 
on horseback—without an ov 
Twenty-three days after the cere 
he came down with pneumonia, and ¢ 
April 4 he died. 

Old Man Winter probably was 
griest, however, on March 4, 1909, wh 
genial, portly William Howard Taff 
rode smiling to the Capitol in an open 
carriage with howling winds blowi 
snow in his face and the thermometer 
hovering around zero. The great plaza 
facing the east portico was deserted 
when Taft arrived, and he gratefully 
accepted the suggestion that he take the 
oath in the Senate Chamber. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was urged to 
move the inaugural ceremony indoors on 
January 20, 1937, because of the in- 
clemency of the weather, but he ob. 
jected. Pointing to the shivering throngs 
outside, he said, "If they can take it, 
I can.” 

Most of our presidents, following the 
example of Washington, made the brief 
journey from White House to Capitol 
on inauguration day in coach and four 
with military escorts of varying size and 
brilliance. President Woodrow Wilson 
clung to this equipage, traditional in 
state processions, even after the auto- 
mobile had come into rather. general 
use. He rode with his predecessor, 
President Taft, at his side, up Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue for his first inauguration 
on March 4, 1913, in an open carriage 
with secret servicemen in frock coats 
and silk hats trotting along behind. 
That, however, was the last time a 
horse-drawn vehicle was used. 

Thomas Jefferson, the champion of 
the common people, disapproved of the 
display that had marked the ceremonial 
of the two preceding administrations, 
Washington’s and Adams’. By way of 
rebuke, he walked to the Capitol from 
the President’s House, along narrow, 
unpaved streets with their few scattered 
houses. And he sent his message t0 
Congress by a secretary. 

In the first three decades of the Re 
public, when few supporters of the wit- 
ning presidential candidates journeyed 
to Washington from other parts of the 
country, little provision was made for 
their participation in the inauguration 
festivities. The president usually took 
the oath in the old Senate chamber in 
the presence of the Congress, theif 
families, and a few invited dignitaries 
who occupied the small balconies. 

Beginning, however, with the inaugt 
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Horse-drawn coach used for last time as Taft 
accompanies Wilson to inauguration, 1913 


ration of James K. Polk in 1845, it 
became the custom to hold the ceremony 
outdoors, when the weather permitted, 
on the east portico of the Capitol, and 
rough stands were erected for the ac- 
commodation of the party bigwigs and 
their guests. TTownspeople and visiting 
hoi polloi watched the spectacle from 
the east plaza and the spacious Capitol 
lawns. As time went on, bigger and 
more elaborate stands were provided. 
When Abraham Lincoln was inaugu- 
rated for the first time in 1861, a pro- 
tective canopy sheltered him from the 
elements. Earlier presidents, many of 
them, had read rain-spattered inaugu- 
tal addresses under the unsteady and 
inadequate cover of umbrellas held by 
secretaries. 

The inauguration of Andrew Jackson, 
“the spoilsman,” brought to town for 
the first time a motley horde of office- 
seekers. They continued to come in 
vast numbers for succeeding inaugu- 
rations, and until fairly recently they 
formed the most rapacious and dis- 
orderly group in the inauguration 
throng. They jostled their way into 
the best points of vantage at the cere- 
monies, crowded the taverns at night, 
overran the White House, and often 
lingered on in Washington for weeks 
until they either landed on the payroll 
or ran out of funds. 

In the nineties, the railroads began 
offering excursion rates to Washington 
during inauguration week from points 
as distant as Chicago and St. Louis. The 
cheap fares encouraged the big city 
political bosses to ship in whole train- 
loads of marching-and-chowder clubs 
who not only helped swell the visiting 
contingent but also added to the dis- 
order. The visitors’ behavior seems to 
have borne a close resemblance to the 
antics of an American Legion Con- 
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vention fifteen years ago when the boys 
were younger. 

The inaugural ball in the early dec- 
ades was a sedate function limited in 
attendance to guests invited by the 
presidents. But after the popular elec- 
tion of presidents was introduced, the 
public began asserting its right to have 
a hand in the inaugural festivities, and 
it became the custom to hold public 


balls open to anyone who would pay 


the price of admission. The funds so 
raised were used to pay the expenses 
of the inauguration committees. 

One of the first of these gala affairs 
was held on the night after the inaugu- 
ration of President Taylor in 1849. In 
fact, there were two inaugural balls, one 
in Jackson Hall and the other in a 
huge building erected in Judiciary 
Square which accommodated three 
thousand dancers: Admission was ten 
dollars a head, a stiff charge as money 
was valued then. 

President Taylor dutifully visited both 
merrymakings, but he did not stay long. 
Another visitor, destined to become 
president, lingered longer. He was 
Abraham Lincoln, a_stanch Taylor 
supporter, and contemporary accounts 
say he stayed until three or four o'clock 
in the morning. 

The ball held in connection with the 
inauguration of James Buchanan in 
1857 was notable for the size of the 
orchestra—forty pieces, something of a 
nine day’s wonder at the time. 

Still more rapturous are the reports 
of the ball held on the night of James 
A. Garfield’s inauguration in 1881. The 
new National Museum, a short distance 
from the Smithsonian Institution, had 
just been completed and was thrown 
open to the dancers. 

It would have been a nice gesture 
for outgoing presidents to invite their 


Keystone View photos 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt taking oath from 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, 1933 


successors to spend the night before 
their inaugurations in the White House, 
but it appears that this happened only 
once. Taft, a close personal friend of 
the Theodore Roosevelts, was invited 
to pass the night before the big day 
under the presidential rooftree. 

Most of the presidents-elect, many of 
whom had to undertake long and tiring 
journeys by horseback or stagecoach 
to reach the Capital, awaited the dawn 
of inauguration day in the cold comfort 
of the inns and public hotels of the 
city. We read that Taylor was not even 
invited to the White House to proceed 
from there with his predecessor to the 
Capitol. He spent the night in the 
old Willard’s Hotel and set out from 
there alone for the Capitol the next 
day. 

The Woodrow Wilsons stayed at the 
Shoreham Hotel, paying their respects 
to the Tafts the afternoon before the 
inauguration. Next day the former 
President of Princeton and the gallant 
outgoing President arrived at the Capi- 
tol a little before twelve o'clock, the 
hour traditionally set for the beginning 
of the inaugural ceremonies. The Sen- 
ate was in session, and Senator Poin- 
dexter was delivering what Miss 
Margaret Wilson later described as a 
“tiresome speech.” While everyone fid- 
geted, Poindexter kept on speaking. 
Finally, when the hand on the Senate 
clock. had moved on to five. minutes 
past twelve, a Senate functionary turned 
the clock back to “high noon.” 

Miss Wilson reports that someone 
(presumably a Democrat) remarked that 
Poindexter, a Republican, was delaying 
the inaugural proceedings out of parti- 
san cussedness. 

Quite possibly this may have been 
true; members of the losing party never 
do enjoy inaugurations. 
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3 
7 OU'VE seen a thousand like him, 
} bet. Of course you don’t re- 
not unless you go around 
rizing men who look like him. I 
know. They are like everyone 
itil you look closer and see the 
we 
Edgar. He always wore a shirt 
n unstarched collar, and his tie 
ell straight down on his chest. 
med to roll a little so that the 
of all his ties could be seen, and 
s a walking advertisement for the 
nument Park Men’s Store.” There 
ilways a button missing on_ his 
t or cardigan sweater. You know, 
xford-gray cardigan that never 
d new or old. Invariably, his 
needed a shine, but the only time 
»t one was when some kid on a 
corner saw him for the easy 
rk he was. 
You looked at him going along the 
ind you thought: “What a lonely 
cuy.” And then some kids, just 
out of school in headlong 
stopped and yelled to him. 
Edgar!” 
soin’ to the Boy Scout meeting 


Gonna take us on another hike Sat- 
How that 
onna show us?” 
kids yelled things like that at 
and he laughed, self-consciously, 
humble king and bestowed his 


about magic trick you 


answers upon them. The kids thought 
that there was nobody in the world 
like Edgar. He was the kind of guy 
they wished their fathers were. But 
Edgar was never a father. 

Edgar married? Don’t be foolish. 
Could you imagine him married? He 
was a sort of grown-up Huckleberry 
Finn, a lonely sort of Huckleberry Finn. 
You saw him any time of day or night, 
early in the morning heading out 
toward Bishop’s Lake with Joe Ash- 
ton’s cocker spaniel tagging at his heels. 
At night, after a movie, you saw him 
talking with the young fellows in front 
of Baker’s Drug Store. Sunday morn- 
ings he was at all the Masses in Saint 
John’s Church, where he pyrssed_ the 
collection basket and cleaned up after 
the people left. 

That was Edgar, not the town char- 
acter or anything like that. Just a good 
fellow, never young, never old. 


i. 

He was a part-time clerk at 
Drug Store, someone who wer'«d hol'- 
days and summer evenines when Dud 
Baker took his family to the Inke or 
when the druggist wanted time off. You 
could count on Edgar. He never really 
had anvthing planned. Not unless it 
was a boy scout meeting or a rehearsal 
of the parochial school play. 

Some nights I went into Baker’s and 
passed the time talking with him. The 
subjects we covered and the comments 
he made often helped me to write the 


Agher’s 


He was branded a murderer, but Monument Park 


still mourns for Edgar, a man betrayed 


by ROBERT CORMIER 


editorial for the Park Times the {fo} 
lowing morning. Edgar was aware of 
many things in life concerning human 
nature, religion, and the world. Yet 
there was a refreshing naiveté about his 
remarks that stimulated me. They were 
a pleasant contrast to the cynicism of 
the newspaper and my co-editor and 
assistant, Clark Adams. 

People often wondered how Edgar 
got along. A few odd jobs here and 
there and part-time work at Baker's 
did not seem sufficient to provide for 
him. Once there was a rumor in the 
town that he was a miser, but the talk 
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quickly died. Misers were supposed to 
have gnarled hands and beady eyes and 
perspiring faces. Not Edgar. His hands 
were soft and supple, his eyes clear and 
blue, and his face shone with a peren- 
nial pinkness. 

That’s the way it-was for many years. 
Edgar on the streets, in the drug store, 
in church, growing up with the children 
of Monument Park and, yet, never 
growing old. That’s the way it was 
until Joe Ashton’s little girl, Nancy, 
was found dead in the woods near 
Bishop’s Lake. 


People you have talked 
jor years suddenly 
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Ill. 

Nancy had been sent to Perry’s Meat 
Market for a pound and a half of 
hamburg. Her father did not get home 
from work until six-thirty because Whit- 
ton’s Comb was working overtime. Mrs. 
Ashton, busy taking care of five chil- 
dren, had forgotten to send earlier for 
the meat, so Nancy was dispatched to 
do the errand. Joe worked, hard at 
the factory; he had to have meat for 
supper. 

It was September and twilight did 
not creep in until seven o'clock, but 


to and lived with 
become strangers 


the day had been cloudy and, while 
Nancy was on her way to the store, 
darkness enveloped Monument Park. 

Snook Hammond, the Negro clerk 
at Perry's, gave Nancy the hamburg 
and she stepped out on the street. That 
was the last that was seen of her until 
Sam Stebbins stumbled into Police 
Headquarters and stammered that he 
had found her body. 

We went out to Bishop’s Lake in 
Chief Landon’s car and viewed the 
body, sprawled awkwardly in the bushes. 
You could tell that she had been vio- 
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lated. Nancy Ashton. Nine years old. 

\ group of people had already gath- 
ered around the Times Office when we 
returned. I went in and closed the door 
to the office and sat there. The sun 
streamed in the windows and the laugh- 
ter of children drifted in from the 
streets. Clark knocked at the door and 
came in. “I got the story, Steve. The 
whole thing. How do we handle some- 
thing like this?” 

“Forget it.” 

“What?” 

“I don’t know. Hold it awhile.” 

He went out puzzled, his college 
newspaper training upset. I drew out 
paper from the desk and inserted it in 
the typewriter. The words would not 
come. It was important that I write an 
editorial about the death of Nancy 
Ashton, murdered violently in the dense 
bushes bordering the lake where the kids 
played truant in the summer. I was 
burning to set down words that would 
shout from the page, but they would 
not come. 

The office was too hot, too small, too 
cramped. I got up and opened the 
door and told Clark to run the story, 
that we were putting out an extra edition. 

The news stunned Monument Park. 
Tempers flared and there were sidewalk 
conventions and saloon opinions. Out- 
razed words shuttled back and forth 
over backyard fences when women hung 
their washings. 

As soon as darkness fell, the streets 
of the town emptied. No children 
played in empty lots, and men bought 
their own groceries on the way home 
from factories at night. The sermons 
in the Catholic church and the two 
Protestant churches were eloquent and 
moving, full of anger and sentiment. 
Attendance for three Sundays soared. 

My day alternated between the news- 
paper office and the police station, but 
there was never anything new. Clark 
Adams rewrote the original story seven 
times, and I revised it three consecutive 
days. One night, Chief Landon said: 

“Lay off, will you, Steve? At the 
newspaper, cool it down. People are 
excited enough and we got nothing to 
go on.” He looked tired and flustered. 

I left and went to Baker’s, and Edgar 
ereeted me with a sad smile. I said. 

Let’s not talk about it anymore. Okay, 
Edgar?” 

Fine,” he replied. “I’ve heard four- 
teen hundred opinions this week alone.” 

So we spent the rest of the evening 
talking about the usual things relative 
to the town, carefully avoiding any 
reference to the murder. But when I 
stepped out on the street again, a melan- 
choly mantle shrouded me and I went 
to Dundy’s Welcome Bar and drank 
more than I should have. 
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IV. 

You don’t know exactly how it hap- 
pens. You have to live in a small town 
like Monument Park to find the stimu- 
Tus, the impetus behind events. And 
even then, you are not sure. First, 
it’s nothing tangible, just an air of 
intent, whistling through the streets. 
Nothing specific, nothing you can point 
out or discuss with anyone. 

People you have talked to and lived 
with for years suddenly become stran- 
gers. They look the same and dress the 


You saw him early in the morning, 
heading out toward Bishop’s Lake 


same, but their voices are higher pitched 
and their eyes are feverish with cunning, 
and cruel lines become prominent on 
their faces, lines you were not aware of 
before. 

All of a sudden, you realize that Zach 
Landon is Chief of Police. There is 
something about the way he rides 
through town in his cruiser. You never 
thought of him as a replica of law and 
order since you saw him drunk at a 
Stag party one night. 

Tom Dundy no longer leans over the 
bar in his saloon, and talk of the 
weather, politics, and the World Series 
is discontinued. Instead, he is watchful, 
eyeing out-of-towners, strangers. Even 


Edgar at the drugstore seems different. 


Children are not allowed to walk the 
streets alone after supper, and boy 
scout meetings are postponed, and the 
parochial school play is temporarily 
canceled. Edgar mixes ice cream sodas 
and shakes his head. 

The day I left for a press meeting in 
Boston, there was an air of climax 
gathering in Monument Park. I almost 
turned and went back to the office, but 
the train arrived at that moment and I 
boarded it. Most of us are moral 
cowards. 

As soon as I returned, I sensed the 
change in the atmosphere. The ten- 


sion was gone, as if a taut wire had 
snapped. Instead, there seemed to be 
a vague babble of excitement. Clay 
Adams would have said it was my re 
porter’s imagination. 

Dud Baker was alone in the stor 
when I entered. He looked like a litte 
boy caught stealing candy out of the 
cases. 

“What's the matter, Dud?” 

“Haven't you heard, Steve?” 

He knew I had not heard. “What 
the story, Dud, what's happened?” 

He talked calmly as usual, pacing 
his words, a habit acquired from yeay 
of small talk across the counter. But 
he seemed to be wrestling an_ inne 
commotion. “Well, we caught our 
murderer, that’s all. Yep, got him this 
noon.” He handed mé my package of 
cigarettes, and a shudder rippled 
through him. “And to think he worked 
for me all these years.” 

That’s how I learned that Edgar was 
in the Spruce Street Jail charged with 
the murder of Nancy Ashton. 


Vv 

Clark Adams told me that the talk 
had started in Dundy’s one night, just 
idle conversation filling the air and 
the hours, along with cigarette smoke 
and the smell of ale. Several men re 
membered the remarks and repeated it 
at home to their wives. By some co 
incidence, the Monument Park Women's 
Forum met the next day, and the talk 
became heated and outraged. A motion 
of some sort was made and _ seconded. 

The town needed a murderer. The 
people could not lay down arms or 
anger until there was a prisoner in the 
jail and a trial impending. Edgar's 
name, somehow, had found its way into 
every conversation. He frequented 
Bishop’s Lake. What did he do out 
there alone in the woods? He was 
always with children. Why should a 
grown-up man spend so much time with 
children? He was a bachelor. Who 
knew what hungers lurked in his heart? 

At police headquarters, Chief Landon 
greeted me sheepishly at first, but with 
a written report in his hand the com 
plexion of his actions changed. There 
is an air of authority about written 
reports, and the Chief used it as am 
emotional backstop. “So you missed 
the scoop, Steve? Young Adams got 
the by-line.” 

“Where’s Edgar?” 

“Huh? Oh, cell three. I think we've 
got something. It looks good, but time 
will tell.” 

“I want to see him.” 

“Sure, sure. Human interest stuf, 
huh?” 

Human interest stuff. I found Edgat 
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in the cell, looking old and forlorn. 
“I’m sorry, Edgar,” I told him, extend- 
ing my hand. 

“That’s all right, Steve. To tell the 
truth I was afraid they were going to 
get after Snook, the kid in Perry’s Meat 
Market. It will be all right.” 

But there was something wrong with 
the way he said the words. His voice 
was an echo and his eyes were empty. 


VI 

After Edgar was committed to jail, 
Monument Park changed. The wolfish 
looks were gone from the faces of the 
people. They were respectable faces 
once again; outrage had lapsed into 
satisfaction. People turned to their 
own problems, paying the rent, the 
high cost of food, love. Monument 
Park is an old town, like a family 
growing and living together in the same 
house, all at once. Anger comes and 
anger passes. 

So Edgar was in jail and the people 
talked about it for three or four days 
in barbershops, and Baker’s, and Dun- 
dy’s Welcome Bar. Then, imperceptibly 
at first, and then, verbosely, other topics 
were brought into conversational focus. 
To them, Edgar had ceased to exist; he 
was merely a stranger, without emotion, 
a person in jail, awaiting trial and 
inevitable punishment. 

They did not talk of little Nancy 
anymore. The priests and ministers 
went back to their interrupted schedule 
of sermons. They did not wholly forget 
Nancy or the crime. You do not forget 
things like that. Rather, they let the 
thoughts wane, locked them in secret 
corners of their minds. 

Frequently, I visited Edgar in jail, 
but there was little to say, nothing to 
talk about really. Once he said: “Why 
don’t you bring a pack of cards, Steve? 
We can play rummy. It gets lonesome 
here.” 

The boy scouts went on a hike one 
Saturday, and Scotty, the scoutmaster, 
had to forego painting his house to take 
them. One of the kids told me that 
it wasn’t much fun. ‘Gee, all he did 
was yell at us and grumble. He wasn’t 
at all like...” Then the kid pursed 
his lips and kicked the dirt with his 
shoe. 

The parochial school play was pre- 
sented and, naturally, it was a success. 
The applause of relatives in the audi- 
ence was thunderous, but cues were 
missed and stage crossings were hap- 
hazard. “They did wonderful for their 
ages, though,” someone said. 

One day Chief Landon called me on 
the telephone. His voice was low and 
excited. “Can you get over to head- 
quarters right away, Steve?” 
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He met me at the door, flushed with 
nervousness, and ushered me into his 
office. Monument Park’s five-man police 
force, including the reserve officer, was 
in the office, looking uncomfortable. 

Chief Landon sat down at the desk 
and then stood up and then sat down 
again. He lighted his cigar. He reached 
for a piece of paper and read it quickly 
and then, with a frown, handed it to 
me. “I guess this is the best way,” 
he said. “Read it.” 

I read the confession of one Patsy 
Frenelli, twenty-seven years of age, a 
fugitive from a Midwestern penitentiary, 
telling that he had ravaged and mur- 
dered a nine-year-old girl, September 
9, between eight and ten o'clock. 

I read it twice. 


VII 

I went down to the cellar of the 
jail to tell Edgar that he was free, that 
the real murderer had been caught. He 
stood up when he saw me coming. 
“Why did they put me down here, 
Steve? Protection? Do they want to 
lynch me?” 

It was then that I saw betrayal written 
on his face. All the time he was con- 
fined there was something about his 
expression that puzzled me. But now, 
suddenly, I knew. He looked betrayed. 

Chief Landon had asked me to tell 
Edgar that the case was closed. The 
Chief had said: “Want to tell him, 
Steve? I mean, how can I just walk in 
and tell him it was all a mistake? I 
had nothing against him personally, 
just had a job to do. 

When I told Edgar that he had been 
placed in the cellar because the real 
killer was overhead in a cell, and they 
did not want them to see each other, 
Edgar cried. I had not seen many men 
cry. My father had sobbed when my 
mother was dying in the bedroom, and 
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> Politeness is to human nature 
what warmth is to wax. 

—Schopenhauer 
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a fellow who was hurt in a college 

football game cried once in my presence. 

Tears came to Edgar’s eyes, and I 
kept talking. I told him how old man 
Kirby who owned some land on the 
outskirts of town had seen a fellow 
hanging around the edge of his farm 
and had called the police. When the 
Chief and two officers went out, the 
skulker thought he was being arrested 
for murder, and, on the way to the 
station, he had confessed. 

Edgar went to the window and looked 
out. The cellar window was level with 
the ground, and from where he stood 
he could see a Monument Park back 





yard, and dead bushes, and a garbage 
can. He wept quietly, “You know 
what, Steve? I wanted to be a priest 
once. I was at a seminary for three 
years. But I couldn’t do it. I couldn't 
efface myself. You know why? Because 
I wanted to be loved by something 
tangible, by people like the people in 
Monument Park. That’s what stopped 
me from being a priest. And I traded 
it for this.” 


Vill 

Edgar is leaving today, leaving Monu- 
ment Park. Last night he told me he 
was going and, somehow, the word 
spread throughout the town. “Edgar 
is packing his bags at this moment and 
filling them with memories—a scout 
merit badge left over from last year, 
a few catalogues of sport equipment, 
a copy of the school play, books of 
Shakespeare and, maybe, Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn. His traveling 
bags will be like the pockets of a little 
boy, haphazardly filled, but lovingly 
cared for. 

This morning, Tom Dundy came 
into the office and held his hat in his 
hand, twisting it in his fingers. He was 
embarrassed, and I wanted to tell him 
to relax and grow up. But he had 
something to say and his own way of 
saying it, Monument Park’s way. 


“Steve,” he said. “We feel pretty 
rotten. All of us. I mean, the whole 
town. Everybody makes mistakes but 


we feel rotten. 
going away.” 

“Don’t you think that’s best, Tom?” 

“Look, Steve, can you do something 
for us? We been talking and we won- 
dered if you’d kind of print something 
in the paper, a kind of apology, you 
know, telling him how we're sorry. 
Something like that. We'll pay you 
display advertising rates. Dud Baker 
got up a collection and he brought it 
to Edgar this morning. This will kind 
of ... you know .. .” 

I told Tom that I would write some- 
thing to Edgar and print it on the 
front page and they could forget about 
the price, the cost. You can’t buy 
something like that. 

And this is what I have been writing, 
not an apology, but an elegy, an elegy 
for Edgar, for something lost and gone, 
irrevocably. 

The gentle Edgar, the one that 
Monument Park knew, the one their 
children went on hikes with, the one 
their dogs trailed through the streets, 
is dead. 

And all we can say to the old man 
leaving town today, the old guy, gray 
and alone, all we can say is: “Good-by, 
good luck.” 


We heard that Edgar's 
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Harburg Cattle Farmer: Having foreign soldiers around 
htens us. It doesn’t seem like our own land; it isn’t like 
rmany. We have lost the war, but now let us live in peace. 


Schoolgirl in Garmisch-Partenkirchen: I wish the Americans, 
would never go away. They come to the house and sing songs 
and bring good things to eat that we never have. I like them. 


llege Student of Aschaffenburg: No, I think it is good for 
-ermansto have their warguilt impresseduponthem. The 
7n soldiers, except for the Russians, aren’t troublesome. 


A Coburg Housewife: Not of all the forces. I would prefer 
the Americans and British to remain. I don’t think the 
Russians would consent to leave. Don’t leave them here alone! 


> The inquiring photographer, who in the 
past months has published his personal inter- 
views in Italy and Britain in these pages, now 
offers his most recent interview in Germany. 

Germany, which sustained the humiliation of 
military defeat, now suffers as the result of the 
continued occupation of foreign troops. This 
suffering has been intensified by the daily con- 
flict of the Western and Eastern powers within 


her borders. With this in mind, it would seem 
that the Germans would answer the first ques 
tion with an emphatic yes. They should be glad 
to get rid of all foreign troops. However, that 
is not exactly the true picture. 

About half the people, weary of occupation, 
would be glad to get rid of the foreign troops; 
the other half, realizing that the thought of 
withdrawal would only be entertained seriously 
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To the question: Would you welcome the withdrawal of all occupation forces? 


And secondly: Could Germany be a bulwark against the tide of Communism? 


Mill Worker, Essen: We could be the bulwark for tworeasons: Burchsal Schoolboy: If that means going to war, I really 
One, we hate the Russians enough to fight them, tired as we wouldn’t want that. Most of us had our military train- 
are. Second, we have plenty of coal and iron in the Ruhr. ing under Hitler, but I have forgotten most of it now. 





Dresden Nurse: We have the will tobe sucha champ‘on against 
the Russians, but we haven't the strength. We have tocarryon 
the fight just to live. To fight the Russians would be too much. 


College Girl, Nurenberg: I think that if we were given that 
role it would help to restore a sense of importance to the 
German people again. It would give us a mission in life. 


seem | Y the allies, are reluctant to see the troops de- the second question. The German people would 
ques part. They know that Russia has no desire to like to see their nation stand as a powerful bul- 


e glad relinquish its control. Despite the 50 per cent wark against Communism, but they are only too 
that who would like to see the occupying powers aware of their weakness and misery. As one lady 
' withdraw, the rest of the German people are _ said, “We have to carry on the fight just to live. 
ation, § “Willing to jump out of the frying pan of To fight the Russians would be too much.” 
military occupation into the roaring fire of Though the people above answered both 
complete Soviet domination. questions, space allows the printing of only one 
There is more agreement in the answers to answer from each. 
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dase the attention of the Ameri- 
can people and the American 
Government was concentrated upon 
Germany, Berlin, and Israel, the Com- 
munists cleverly scored a victory of tre- 
mendous magnitude in Manchuria and 
in China. 

While hundreds of our airplanes are 
flying food and fuel to Berlin, the 
Chinese Government which we have 
recognized has all but collapsed, where- 
as it could probably have been saved 
had even half the number of planes 
used in the Berlin traffic lift been used 
since last June to ferry essential war 
supplies to China from our very large 
reserves in Japan, in southern Korea, 
and in the Philippine Islands. 

Thousands of American civilians have 
been taken from China to safety by 
airplanes, by Army and Navy transports, 
and some have sought refuge below 
decks in our warships in the Far Pacific. 
Our vast religious, cultural, and philan- 
thropic enterprises in China, all estab- 
lished and maintained by the generosity 
of the American people, have in the 
main been closed and abandoned in the 
north. Our tremendous economic and 
industrial stake in the country is being 
written off as a dead loss, and what 
remains there of plant and inventory 
will probably be looted by the Chinese 
Reds—looted and used in one way or 
another against our world-wide attempts 
to bolster democracy against Commun- 
ism. 

Since the Japanese surrender, more 
than three years ago, the American 
Government has invested about two 
billion dollars in an effort to put China 
on her feet, economically and militarily. 
The sum is huge, but the money and 
supplies have been doled out in such 





Idolized by the Chinese 
Communists is Mao Tse-tung 
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Hleventh Hour 
in China 


Before the clock strikes twelve, we must 
make up our minds and take action quickly if 


we would prevent our greatest defeat 


small quantities at a time that this aid 
availed nothing. 

The danger to this country, brought 
to a focus by the recent military suc- 
cesses of the Chinese Communists, is not 
confined to China alone. Nor is the 
main danger the resulting isolation of 
the southern half of Korea, now occu- 
pied by only 25,000 American troops. 
Japan, where our Army of Occupation 
is attempting to found a stable govern- 
ment for 70,000,000 hungry and turbu- 
lent people, has now become an exposed 
forward outpost under the threat of the 
Soviet air force and subjected to the 
dangers of a submarine blockade from 
near-by Siberian and Manchurian bases 
held by the Russians. The Philippine 
Islands, far from prosperous or stabil- 
ized, have almost overnight been trans- 
formed from a benevolent trust to a 
serious liability. 

But the peril is far greater than that 
found in the southern half of the Korean 
peninsula or in the scattered islands of 
Japan and the Philippines. Turmoil 
is almost certain to spread all over Asia 
as a result of the Communist victories 
in China, for there is not a single coun- 
try in all of eastern or central Asia 
whose people enjoy contentment, pros- 
perity, or a popular government. 

This means that most of the vast 
Asiatic continent is about to be per- 
mitted to go by default—frightening 
prospect when it is recalled that more 
than half of the people on the globe 
live between Yokohama and Cairo. The 
optimists continue to shrug their shoul- 
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ders and to ask what menace to this 
country can be found in more than a 
billion mostly unarmed Asiatics. They 
forget that a Communist Asia would 
deprive this country and our allies of 
access to the world’s main markets for 
rubber and for tin and would close to 
us most seaports from which we derive 
our purchases of rice, spices, many 
essential drugs, and the huge oil re 
sources of the East Indies. And that 
to which we lose access automatically 
becomes available to the Communists 
who may at any time choose to change 
the “cold war” to one of active hos 
tilities. 

Japan, after she had won firm control 
of Manchuria, all of China’s coastal 
region, Indo-China, and Siam, decided 
she was strong enough to challenge the 
United States. The Communists, even 
now expanding over this same area, afe 
not using ruthless, trampling armies 
which would alienate the native peo 
ples. They are wiser than were the con 
quering Japanese, for the Communists 
are using the native people themselves, 
and Russia appears in the local scenes 
in the guise of a benevolent power 
willing to furnish advisers, organizers, 
propagandists, and in some cases arms 
and cash as well. 




























USSIA, playing a subtle game, has 
outmaneuvered this country 
eastern Asia. Since Japan’s surrendet 
the United States has steadily and 
progressively frittered away the liking 
and trust of the Chinese people. Antr 
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China’s first constitutional President, 
Chiang Kai-shek, with Madame Chiang. 
They have found popularity uncertain 
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American feeling on the part of the 
Chinese people has grown to such dan- 
gerous proportions that in this crisis we 
have been forced, in order to try to save 
the lives of our own people, to send 
our warships into China’s harbors and 
rivers, to march our Marines down the 
streets of some of her cities, and to send 
our Army and Navy airplanes flying 
over her territory. ‘These things further 
inflame Chinese nationalism and anti- 
foreignism, and Red propagandists make 
the most of pointing out that there are 
no Soviet warships in Chinese seaports, 
no Russian uniformed men on Chinese 
soil. 

What Communist propagandists de- 
liberately choose to forget, and what the 
Chinese masses do not remember in 
these tense times, is that the Russian 
Navy holds Dairen and Port Arthur 
and that a very large Russian military 
force holds the southern tip of vital 
Manchuria. 

It was at the Yalta Conference, early 
in 1945, that the fatal blunder was made 
of giving Soviet Russia control of Man- 
churia. Although the Yalta agreements 
were signed early in February, they did 
not become known to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment until late July of that year and 
were kept from the American public 
until October. In China, the Yalta 
terms were received with a sense of 
shock, followed by deep disillusionment. 
At the Cairo Conferences, early in the 
war, General Chiang Kai-shek had been 
promised that after Japan’s defeat China 
would have Manchuria returned intact. 
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Yet, late in July 1945, Washington and 
London brusquely notified the Chinese 
heads of state that at Yalta a promise 
had been made to Stalin that Russia was 
to have an exclusive naval base at Port 
Arthur for thirty years, was to have 
control of Manchuria’s main seaport, 
Dairen, for thirty years, and also was to 
have half ownership and control of all 
Manchurian railways for a like period 
of time. 

China, having no choice in the matter, 
sent her Foreign Minister to Moscow 
and concluded a treaty with Stalin in 
which the Yalta promises were legally 
confirmed. In return, Russia pledged 
“friendship and support” to the Chinese 
Government. 


HIS promise of “friendship and 

support” was betrayed in less than 
ten weeks. The Russians invaded Man- 
churia and fought against the dis- 
organized Japanese for only six days 
before the Empire surrendered. They 
occupied all of Manchuria, disarmed 
more than 625,000 Japanese soldiers, 
and stacked the vast military booty of 
arms, ammunition, and military sup- 
plies and equipment. Then the Rus- 
sians opened the mountain passes to 
the west and permitted about 400,000 
Chinese Communists to march down 
onto the Manchurian plains, meanwhile 
refusing to permit the landing of any 
of the Chinese Government troops until 
the Chinese Communists had rearmed 
themselves with the weapons surren- 
dered by the 625,000 Japanese. It was 


this windfall of Japanese arms and 
equipment which enabled the Chinese 
Communists to drive Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces out of Mukden and out of all 
Manchuria in November of this year. 
The Russians were clever. 

At the same time, south of the Great 
Wall in China proper, the United States 
was following a vacillating policy which 
was far from clever, and which, on top 
of the Yalta sell out, further alienated 
Chinese friendship by intervening with 
military force in China’s civil war. 

After the atom bombing of Hiro- 
shima, the Japanese armies in north 
and central China abandoned their rail- 
ways and highways and concentrated 
largely in the cities. Whefi "hey sur- 
rendered, the  swift-moving Chinese 
Communist forces had managed to sur- 
round most of the strategic centers— 
Peiping and Tientsin in the north, and 
Hankow, Nanking, and Shanghai in the 
Yangtze Valley. Chiang Kai-shek could 
not march his own Government troops 
to those cities to accept the Japanese 
surrender, so the United States did it 
for him. We flew our own forces into 
the main centers, and then, when the 
ground had been made safe, we flew in 
Chinese Government troops or landed 
them from American transports at the 
main river and seaboard ports. At one 
time we had 117,000 of our fighting 
forces on Chinese soil, and our naval 
craft filled every important harbor. 

After this obvious military inter- 
vention against the Chinese Commun- 
ists, when they were about to occupy 
China’s most important cities, friend- 
ship with the Chinese Reds became im- 
possible, and the hatred of America 
engendered at that time is the reason 
all American civilians were ordered to 
leave China when the Communists be- 
gan their advance southward last No- 
vember. 

It was in September 1945, immedi- 
ately after the Japanese surrender, that 
the United States had the best chance 
of acting successfully as a mediator to 
end China’s long civil war, which has 
been going on almost without pause 
since 1927. Both sides were exhausted, 
the Chinese people were loudly clamor- 
ing for peace, and a compromise could 
then have been effected. 

Later, after we had withdrawn our 
military forces from Chinese soil, the 
Communists gained important victories, 
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| when General Marshall endeavored 
patch up a peace by forming a 
ition government the demands of 
Reds were so excessive that no 
reement was possible. Their idea of 
lition was one with the Communists 
control of the key posts, which would 
made possible a quick and easy 

ure of control of the whole country. 
Marshall, after fourteen months of fruit- 
endeavor, left China with a farewell 

cl almost a malediction. In 
nce, his final verdict was something 
ke “a plague on both your houses.” 


1 was 


\ I the start of 1949 the Commun- 
£\. ists are in absolute control of more 
1,000,000 square miles of Chinese 
rritory, or about 30 per cent of the 
ition’s area. They claim to have cap- 
red or destroyed more than 2,750,000 
men in the Government armies, 
actually rule nearly 200,000,000 of 
China’s estimated population of 480,- 
00,000 human beings. In 1945 the 
nese Communist Party had a mem- 
hip of 1,210,000; today it has more 
3,000,000 dues-paying adherents, 
rding to Mao Tse-tung, the party 
iirman. 
loday the United States faces a posi- 
in the Far East which amounts 
st to having lost the war in the 
fic. Before Pearl Harbor we had 
| desperately to prevent Japan from 
ing control of all of China. The 
against Japan cost us 118,000 lives 
$136,000,000,000 dollars. Today, 
mly China, but probably all the 
yrtant parts of Asia face being over- 
by Communists or their allies or 
Even.if Chiang Kai-shek or some suc- 
sor continues to hold a segment of 
th China, it will be an unimportant 
on. Already most of the areas of 
ndustrial importance and _ prospective 
purchasing power have been lost, and 
nly the rich rice-producing sections of 
South can be salvaged. 
sefore the outcome of the gigantic 
battle for Suchow had become clear, the 
Chinese Ambassador in Washington, 
V. K. Wellington Koo, announced that 
it least one billion American dollars 
vould be needed at once to help the 
Nationalist Government wage an effect- 
fight against the Communists. This, 
stimated, should be divided on the 
sasis of $600,000,000 for military aid 
ind $400,000,000 to bolster up the Gov- 
ernment’s tottering economic setup. 


. 


Presumably, China’s annual needs for an 
indefinite period would far exceed that 
staggering total. One “long term” esti- 
mate is five billion dollars. To commit 
this country to such a program would 
involve either cutting down our essen- 
tial aid to Western Europe under the 
Marshall Plan or greatly increasing 
taxes and further increasing the output 
of war supplies of all kinds from Ameri- 
can factories and plants. The latter 
expedient would almost certainly make 
rationing of many essentials necessary 
in this country. 

It is unfortunate that the American 
public, and also American official circles 
in Washington from General Marshall 
down, have become thoroughly dis- 
illusioned about the honesty and ability 
of Chiang Kai-shek and his regime. This 
is probably the result of the overdose 
of glowing publicity about China and 
its leader to which we were subjected 
during the war. Gradually, as the facts 
have come out, in publications like 
General Stillwell’s papers, American 
public feeling has soured. We felt that 
we had been deceived. While Chiang 
continued to lose not only battle after 
battle but one after another of the 
divisions of troops which we had trained 
and equipped superbly for him, the 
public began to feel that aiding Nation- 
alist China, aside from helping to avert 
actual famine, was throwing good money 
after bad. 

However, the United States is deeply 
committed to Chiang Kai-shek and to the 
Nationalist Government. Those who 
advocate turning against Chiang at this 
time, trying to force him from office, or 
encouraging rebellion on the part of 
some more able and liberal leader, are 
in fact advocating a policy as faithless 
as that pursued by Russia when she 





These are typical soldiers of the 
Communist army. Their morale is re- 
ported good, their equipment ample 
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helped to arm the Communists after 
promising Chiang “friendship and sup. 
port.” 

Those who say we cannot afford ade. 
quate help to keep China free from Red 
domination forget that China’s present 
plight is in many respects the direct 
result of American policy and American 
actions. Not only did we let the Soviet 
into Manchuria by our secret deal made 
at Yalta, but we also have a very deep 
responsibility for China’s present eco- 
nomic plight and the utter worthless 
ness of her paper currency. It was the 
American “silver purchase” policy which 
denuded China of her hard silver 
money, at the same time that Japan was 
buying up Chinese copper coins and 
sending them to Osaka and Kobe by 
the shipload to be used in the manu- 
facture of munitions. 

And going back even further than 


the thirties, it was Washington and: 


London who helped Chiang Kai-shek to 
get control of China after he broke with 
the Communists. as long ago as 1927. 
Without our loans, our advisers, our 
“face-making” concessions in the matter 
of revision of the old “Unequal 
Treaties,” he and the Nationalists could 
not have held control of the Govern- 
ment as they have for many years. 


HERE is one hopeful note in the 

situation, one reason for believing 
future aid given to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment need not be frittered away or 
grafted away or thrown away by in- 
efficient military and corrupt political 
leaders. This hopeful note is found 
in Chiang Kai-shek’s letter to President 
Truman delivered by the Chinese Em- 
bassy on last November 18. In _ this 
note the Generalissimo at last himself 
suggests “more active participation by 
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the United States in the direction of 
the Nationalists’ civil war effort.” This 
is construed to-mean that at last Chiang 
and his generals will submit to American 
handling of American-contributed war 
supplies and as close a supervision of 
the training (and paying) of Chinese 
troops as we exercise in Greece. This 
will put an end to the age-old habit of 
Chinese generals of pocketing half of 
the pay of their soldiers, of underfeeding 
their armies while the generals sell haif 
the rations on the black market to their 
own personal profit. 

During World War II, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
publicized General Chiang to the world 
as the “Rock of China” and officially 
ranged the Chinese nation as one of 
“The Big Five Powers” upon which the 
future stability of the world would rest. 
The other four were the United States, 
Great Britain, Soviet Russia, and 
France. The facts, of course were, even 
then as now, that China was a chaos 
and a liability, that Nationalist China 
was a one-party dictatorship, and that 
the painful situation offered us no other 
party and no other leadership with 
which to ally ourselves against Japan 
except the Kuomintang and Chiang 
Kai-shek. Recognition of the Com- 
munists as the government of China was 
never to be considered. 

It all makes a grim reckoning. The 
lives of hundreds of young Americans 
and the hundreds of millions of dollars 
of airplanes and supplies lost during the 
war in the effort to fly aid to China 
over The Hump route must be counted 
in. By the time of the Japanese sur- 
render, we had reorganized, trained, 
and superbly equipped thirty-nine divi- 
sions of troops for Chiang Kai-shek. 
After 1945 we equipped and helped to 
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train another ten divisions. 
generaled were these forces that most 
of these divisions have now been des- 
troyed, and their equipment is in the 


So badly 


hands of the Reds. Some of these forces 
mutinied and openly joined the enemy. 
In other cases Chiang’s corrupt lieu- 
tenants and aides sold to the Commun- 
ists large quantities of the military sup- 
plies which we had furnished. 

Faced with a crisis of this magnitude, 
what should be the new American 
policy toward China? Obviously, we 
could save the situation by becoming 
the open and avowed ally of Nationalist 
China and by sending in half a dozen 
divisions of American troops and a large 
air force. It is equally obvious that the 
American people would never approve 
such a course at this time and that, if 
we became an active participant against 
the Chinese Communists, Soviet Russia 
would feel justified in sending troops to 
China. Then World War III would 
be a reality, instead of just the dread 
and the nightmare which it is today. 

There are those in Washington who 
favor American sponsorship of a coali- 
tion Communist-Nationalist regime for 
China with the United States playing 
the part of mediator. This plan should 
be immediately and decisively rejected 
for, if it were adopted, the Communists 
would soon be in complete control and 
Russia would have won the cloak of 
international legality for her aggression 
in East Asia. 

There seems to be no alternative to 
continuing to support Chiang Kai-shek’s 
regime and to couple our support with 
such rigid supervision of the use of our 
aid as we can induce China to accept. 
Chinese national pride and Oriental 
considerations of “saving face’’ will make 
solution of the problem involved and 





dificult, but tactful insistence and 
China’s dire need together can achieve 
the result which we consider necessary— 
honesty and increased military efficiency 
on the part of the Chinese leaders. 

Even if China disintegrates to the 
status of provincial warlordism (which 
is just what Russia hopes will happen), 
we must then choose the ablest man or 
group of men and immediately begin 
to supply enough aid to sustain the 
new regime until it can prove itself. 
The Chinese people have no natural 
inclination to Communist doctrines or 
practices. An honest government, with 
obvious regard for the welfare of the 
people, would probably very quickly 
win that measure of popular support 
which is necessary to the winning of 
any civil war. 


HATEVER active policy toward 

China may be adopted by Wash- 
ington, any positive moves are certain 
to be opposed by the Communists in 
this country, by the leadership of the 
Wallace group, and by all Leftist or- 
ganizations. As long ago as 1945, 
William Z. Foster, head of the American 
Communists, made the party line clear. 
Writing in the Daily Worker, Foster 
said three years ago: 

“The war in China is the key to 
all the problems of the international 
front, and it is here, above all else, 
where we have to deal the hardest 
blow . . . On the international scale, 
the key task is to stop American inter- 
vention in China ... We want to hold 
five hundred meetings all over the 
country to mobilize all the forces of 
the people that we can reach to put 
a stop to the intervention in China.” 
Recent events in China have inflicted 

upon this country a strategic and poli- 
tical defeat far more important than any 
setback we suffered during all the years 
of World War II. If all of East Asia 
becomes Communist dominated, as seems 
likely to happen, our Pacific flank will 
be faced by the entire coast of the 
world’s greatest continent in the hands 
of a single anti-American force. Our 
island positions in the western Pacific 
are already gravely imperiled. 
Disintegration of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment would probably be followed by 
formal recognition of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, and the Iron Curtain 
would quickly cut us off from most 
of China, as it now cuts us off from 
northern Korea, from all of Manchuria, 
and from the Russian satellite states in 
Eastern Europe. This we must prevent. 





Wide World. 





These front-line Nationalist troops 


are not typical. Thousands are poorly 
equipped, poorly paid, uninspired 
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SPORTS 


by 
DON DUNPHY 


A Coach You Should Know 


That's Jim McDermott, now in his 
second year at the helm of the Iona 
College basketball squad. The “Smiling 
Irishman” of Iona first started to make 
a name for himself on the basketball 
court while a member of the LaSalle 
\cademy basketball squad, a school to 
which he was destined to return as 
head coach not many years after his 
graduation. Upon graduating from 
LaSalle, McDermott entered the Savage 
School of Physical Education and later 
went to New York University. While 
at Savage, Mac was a member of the 
track and basketball squads, these being 
the only competitive teams sponsored 
by that school. 

After leaving N.Y.U., McDermott em- 
barked on a coaching career and became 
an immediate success. His first assign- 
ment was at LaSalle, his old Alma 
Mater, which he proceeded to guide to 
one City Championship. His squad was 
also runner-up for the title four times. 
His teams at LaSalle amassed an over-all 
record of 210 victories against only 40 
defeats for a distinguished percentage 
of .840. 

With the outbreak of the war, 
McDermott entered the U. S. Navy in 
1942, attained the rank of Lieutenant 
Commander, and was assigned to the 
Physical Training Division of the Iowa 
Pre-Flight School, where his coaching 
ability was recognized and pressed into 
service. However, this tour of duty 
lasted only a short while, and he was 
reassigned to duty as a Gunnery Depart- 
ment Head aboard one of the Navy’s 
largest aviation carriers for nineteen 
months, 

With the war ended, Jim decided to 
try his hand in collegiate basketball cir- 
cles and readily grasped at the oppor- 
tunity to coach at Iona College of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., in 1947. With McDer- 
mott and Brother Power working as a 
team, plans were begun to make basket- 
ball the number one sport at the college, 
and every effort was made and is being 
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made to make the Gaels an important 
basketball power without in the least 
diminishing the educational values of 
the school in any way. 

A perfectionist by nature and a 
“stickler” for fundamentals, McDermott 
will eventually come up with some out- 
standing teams at Iona, especially if 
concentration and effort are determining 
factors. His ability as a coach has long 
since been noted, and he also has the 
happy virtue of being able to keep a 
“happy family” among his players, a 
quality that is very essential for success 
in any sport. 

During his spare moments, infrequent 
as they are, the popular Gael coach 
spends his time in Oceanside, Long 
Island, where he makes his home. 


The Boxing Pendulum 


Boxing seems to be a sport dominated 
by cycles. There have been years when 
most of its top boxers were Irish or of 
Irish descent and there were other years 
when Jewish boys ruled the roost in 
most of boxing’s divisions. Still others 
when the Italian seemed to be supreme. 
And at the present time it is the Negro 
who is pre-eminent in the ring. 

These conditions stem from the fact 
that a great champion in boxing will 
undoubtedly stimulate a great effort on 
the part of youngsters of his nationality 
to imitate their idol and to follow in 
his footsteps. Thus we see in various 
periods of boxing history a preponder- 
ance of good fighters of one race or 
nationality. Back in the early twenties, 
the trend seemed to be toward the Irish 
following in the footsteps of the great 
Jack Dempsey, whom we must confess 
had but a portion of Irish blood in him. 
Nevertheless, with the Manassa Mauler 
as the bellwether, the Celtic strain was 
supreme. Gene Tunney, Mike McTigue, 
Mike and Tom Gibbons, Mickey Wal- 
ker, Jimmy McLarnin, Johnny Kilbane, 
and Tommy Loughran were but a few 
of Irish descent to reach the top rung. 
But the pendulum swung from the Irish, 


and in late years only Jimmy Braddog, 
and Billy Conn have been able to crag 
the upper brackets. 

For awhile there was an Italian treng 
with Johnny Dundee, Johnny Wil», 
Sammy Mandel, Tony Canzoneri, Loy 
Ambers, Sammy Angott, and Primo 
Carnera leading the way. Then th 
Jewish boxers seemed to take over, with 
Max Baer, Barney Ross, Bob Olin, 
Slapsie Maxie Rosenbloom, and 4j 
Singer being members of that race 
win titles, with Ross taking two, the 
lightweight and welterweight. 

Now we find the colored boys tops in 
the ring, the youngsters of that rae 
unquestionably spurred on by a great 
champion, Joe Louis. Sandy Saddler, 
featherweight, Ray Robinson, welter. 
weight, and Ike Williams, lightweight, 
are other members of that race holding 
titles at the present time. In late years 
also Bob Montgomery, Beau Jack, and 
Henry Armstrong have been an inspira 
tion to the colored youth who aspired 
to ring greatness. 

Now I wonder if we don’t havea 
swing of the pendulum in another direc. 
tion. I mean across the seas. It's a 
well-known fact that poor economic con- 
ditions have often aided in the develop 
ment of great fighters. In other words, 
the harder a race or people have had 
to struggle for survival, the greater the 
boxers they have produced. We know 
how bad economic conditions are in 
Europe at the present time. We note 
also a great boxing revival over there. 
Already two of our titles have gone 
abroad. Freddie Mills relieved Gus 
Lesnevich of the light heavyweight 
championship in London, and Marcel 
Cerdan of France stopped Tony Zale for 
the middleweight crown. 

But there are other good fighters 
stirring in Europe. Robert Villemain, 


McDermott with team captain 
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who fights as both welter and middle- 
weight, is highly regarded and hopes 
to meet his fellow countryman Cerdan 
for the title. Cyril Delannoit of Bel- 
gium was good enough to divide two 
bouts with Cerdan. Arthur King of 
Canada won the British Empire light- 
weight crown and has impressed in his 
American starts. Bruce Woodcock of 
England must still be considered as a 
heavyweight contender, and Mills is 
talking in terms of that same title. 
These are only a few of the many 
foreign fighters we'll be hearing from, 
but they rate pretty high. How far the 
pendulum will swing in that direction 
remains to be seen, for it is still in 
motion and hasn’t stopped yet. 


Stan the Man 

In winning the batting championship 
of the National League last season, Stan 
Musial, the St. Louis Cardinals’ star out- 
fielder, never had a slump that extended 
more than four games. This is among 
the pertinent facts that come to light 
as one analyzes Musial’s hitting of 1948 
when he finished with a mark of .376 
to win his third batting crown. 

That four-game slump occurred last 
July when Stan went to bat thirteen 
times without getting a blow. It was 
the only time during the entire season 
that Musial had gone four successive 
games without making a hit. His second 
longest hitless spurt was one of three 
games which came in June, and twice 
during the season he went two successive 
games without a hit. 

Musial, in continuing his great come- 
back that started late in the 1947 cam- 
paign, launched the 1948 season with 
as remarkable a spurt of hitting as has 
been witnessed in the major leagues. 
From the day the season began on 
April 20 through May 31, the Car- 
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dinals’ flychaser never went hitless in 
two successive games. 

As a matter of fact, Musial during the 
entire season, batted safely in 121 of the 
155 games in which he participated. In 
June and September he failed to hit in 
seven games, the largest number of con- 
tests in which he went hitless during any 
one month. Oddly enough, June was 
the most productive month that Stan 
enjoyed. He batted a torrid .412 for 
that thirty-day period, the highest aver- 
age he compiled in any one month. Of 
the 34 games in which Musial went with- 
out a hit, 12 were night engagements. 

During the 121 games in which he hit 
safely, the Cardinals’ slugger connected 
for two or more hits in 68 of the games, 
or around 59 per cent. Even more 
remarkable was his extra-base output. 
He made at least one extra base hit in 
79 of those 121 games. 

Of the 51 in which Musial batted 
safely, he had a perfect record in six 
of those games. Twice, he made five 
hits in five times at bat; twice he got 
four for four and twice he had three 
for three. His night game batting per- 
centage was even better than his over-all 
mark, since he compiled an average of 
.397 in the arc light battles. 

Musial enjoyed one of his most devas- 
tating days against the Brooklyn Dod- 
gers in a three-game series that started 
May 18 and continued through May 20. 
In that series, Stan walloped Brooklyn 
pitching for a .733 average. 

During the season, Musial tied a 
league record and established a new 
National League mark. He made ‘five 
hits in each of four games. This tied 
the season mark that had been held 
by the great Ty Cobb for the most 
times making five hits in a game. The 
previous high in the National League 
was three times, a mark shared by Ed 


ber Musial 
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Rousch and Freddie Lindstrom. Both 
incidentally made the record with the 
New York Giants, Roush in 1929 and 
Lindstrom a year later. Cobb’s year 
was 1922. 

Summing up on Mr. Musial, we can 
readily agree that Stan is quite a man. 


Champion of the Rollers 


Meet Pat Carroll, world’s .roller-skat- 
ing figure champion. Although only 
seventeen years old, this pretty Miss 
from Rego Park, Long Island, has al- 
ready established herself as a sort of 
Sonja Henie of the rollers. 

Roller skating until now hasn’t re- 
ceived the tremendous publicity ac- 
corded its counterpart of the ice rinks, 
but the fact is that this sport is firmly 
entrenched in the American way of 
life. Today there are about 17,000,000 
roller skaters in the U. S., and as more 
steel becomes available the number will 
grow. At the present time there are 
4000 rinks in this country, and more 
are being built. 

But coming back to Miss Carroll, Pat 
won the World’s Senior Ladies title in 
the competition held at Oakland, Cal., 
in July 1947. The event, which is con- 
tested every three years, had entrants 
from England, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United States, with 
two representatives from each country. 
To get to the finals, Pat, who represents 
the Queens’ Rink, had to win Rink, 
State, and Regional competitions. 

Pat, who can do all the figures, 
started skating at the age of ten when 
Mrs. Carroll first took her to the rink. 
At the present time, Pat is a student at 
St. Michael’s Academy in New York 
City, a school presided over by the 
Presentation Nuns. Mr. Carroll, who 
is a New York City fireman, is making 
plans to send Pat through college. 





Roller Queen Pat Carroll 
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The Dauphin (José Ferrer) and Joan 
(Ingrid Bergman) in “Joan of Arc” 


Judy Garland and Fred Astaire in 
“Easter Parade,” outstanding musical 


Many films of technical merit and 


strong entertainment value appeared in 1948. 


Our drama editor selects the year’s best 


The Best of °48 


laurel season being upon us again, an evaluation of the 


n motion pictures is in order. While the economic side 
»vie making is in the throes of disorder and despair, 
is a hopeful aspect to Hollywood’s current difficulties. 


mistic souls can see in the confusion a possibility of 
rating the wheat from the chaff if canny production 


finally realize that the public is weary of sordid 


itionalism and cheap substitutes for entertainment. 


a future course of action rests not alone with the 
but with the public itself-you and I, who step 
the box office and insure the success of a motion 
e with our dollars. If we support the cheap and the 
imitations, that is just what we will continue to get, 
we hold out for the better product, chances are good 
quality of pictures to come will improve. 
be sure, for every really worthwhile movie there are 


ven tawdry, tinselly fakes bedecked with suggestive scenes, 


philosophy, and subtle dalliances with immorality. But 


ist of artistically satisfying, morally acceptable motion 


ires is not barren. On the contrary, 1948 turned up a 


quantity of outstanding productions, films of technical 
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merit and strong entertainment value. In some measure 
they tend to offset the unfortunate rise in the number 
of morally objectionable features. Though the symptoms 
of cure appear, the final battle for screen decency obviously 
has not been won yet. 

Topping the list of the year’s best by a wide margin was 
JOAN OF ARC, the magnificent Walter Wanger—RKO 
spectacle. Damned with faint praise by the metropolitan 
critics who found little beyond pageantry in the production, 
it remains a motion picture of stunning impact. Its message 
of faith comes at an hour of urgent need in world affairs; its 
thrilling story of greatness shines like a beacon amid the 
simulated heroics of the usual Hollywood tale, and its 
technical excellence alone marks it above and apart. Add 
to that the inspired performance of Ingrid Bergman and the 
large cast, and you have a motion picture that is not merely 
the best of 1948 but the finest of many years. 

Also rating cheers among the year’s releases were: I 
REMEMBER MAMA, a poignantly beautiful character study 
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by JERRY COTTER 


made memorable by Irene Dunne’s knowing interpretation; 
HAMLET 4a la Laurence Olivier, which defies convention 
but substitutes fluidity and pace in a startlingly effective 
adaptation; THE NAKED CITY, best of the melodramas 
and an eloquent study of life in a great city; EASTER 
PARADE, the outstanding musical which proved that even 
conventionality can be attractive when Fred Astaire, Judy 
Garland, and Irving Berlin have a hand in it; JOHNNY 
BELINDA, a sensitive, emotional study well off the beaten 
trail and designed for the discriminating adult audience; 
LIFE WITH FATHER, an amusing adaptation of the stage 
dassic brightened by Technicolor, Irene Dunne, and William 


Powell; SORRY, WRONG NUMBER, a real chiller for the — 


melodrama addicts and a personal triumph for Barbara 
Stanwyck; THE SEARCH, a semidocumentary produced 
in Europe with the tragedy of homeless war waifs portrayed 
with overwhelming poignancy and power; MONSIEUR 
VINCENT, a French film reviewed at greater length in this 
issue and towering above the year’s imports. 
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Laurence Olivier 
and Norman Wooland in the successful 
Olivier adaptation of “Hamlet” 


Irene Dunne and other members 
of her screen family in the poignant 
“I Remember Mama” 






But, in the final analysis, 1948 will probably be best 
remembered for Joan of Arc. It is the year’s finest motion 
picture and winner of THe Sicn Award for general excellence 
in every department. 


THE ACCUSED is a carefully integrated, compactly devel- 
oped, and splendidly performed murder mystery that lets the 
audience in on the secret early in the picture. There is a 
refreshing departure from the conventional plot twists and 
confusions, with principal attention focused on the mur- 
derer’s conflict with her conscience. Loretta Young handles 
the difficult assignment with rare insight and skill. As a 
college professor who has killed one of her students while 
fighting off his advances, she sets a brisk pace for the entire 
cast. After the accidental killing, she methodically sets about 
covering up the traces and almost succeeds in avoiding 
detection. Robert Cummings, Sara Allgood, Wendell Corey, 
and Douglas Dick as the abnormal student are all fine. Adult 
in tone and mood, this is one of the best side glances at 
crime to come from the studios in some time. It is tense, 
thrilling, and reasonably free from the sensationalism usually 
associated with the murder movies. (Paramount) 


EVERY GIRL SHOULD BE MARRIED is a lightweight, 
lighthearted, and lightheaded lark. As a far-fetched, im- 
possible farce this passes muster, but, once you start ana- 
lyzing, the situations just don’t hold together. It concerns a 
young department store salesgirl who decides she’d like to 
substitute matrimony for merchandising. She singles out a 
successful doctor as the man to snare, then sets about learn- 
ing his likes, dislikes, habits, and eccentricities. Thus blue- 
printed she starts her campaign. Naturally love blossoms 
for the finale, but not before things go from extreme to 
outlandish. There are several amusing spots but, by and 
large, this portrait of a predatory female is only mildly 
amusing. Betsy Drake makes a promising debut as the 
determined groom-hunter, with players like Cary Grant, 
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Franchot Tone, Diana Lynn, Eddie Albert, and Alan Mow- 
bray doing well in secondary assignments. (RKO-Radio) 


(he noble, inspiring life of St. Vincent de Paul serves as 
the basis for MONSIEUR VINCENT, a motion picture of 
extraordinary beauty and impressive simplicity. Produced in 
France, where it was awarded the Grand Prix as the out- 
standing motion picture of the year, this stirring tribute to 
the great Saint is eminently satisfying in every respect. The 
continuity follows, episodically, the career of Vincent de Paul 
from the day he arrived as parish priest at the desecrated 
Church of Chatillon to the quiet close of his saintly life. 
Each episode is integrated into the full portrait in a dra- 
matically effective manner. Jean Anouilh’s script, the 
realism of Maurice Cloche’s direction, and, above all, the 
harply etched performance of Pierre Fresnay in the title 
role are of considerable help in making this unique portrait 
ne of the truly magnificent events of the motion picture 
year. It is another answer to those who would eliminate 
the vast store of screen material that rests in the spiritual 
greatness of the past. The drama and the power in the life 
{ this great Saint of Charity make the stereotyped heroics of 
Hollywood seem pallid and lackluster. (Lopert Films) 


Chere is a message in THE BOY WITH GREEN HAIR, 
, plea for peace and tolerance that skims the edge of excel- 
lence. It tells the strange story of a young war orphan, 
idopted by an old Irish magician who is now a singing 
waiter. One morning the lad discovers that his hair has 
turned green. The resulting confusion, animosity, and 
suspicion with which the townspeople greet the phenomenon 
cause him to run away. In a forest, the images of other 

ir orphans appear and tell the boy it is his mission to 
spread the cause of peace and that is why he has been 
set apart. Not always convincing in its striving for effect, 
this fantasy does supply a novel and refreshing approach. 
Che acting is also of a high order, with Dean Stockwell, the 
talented boy of The Green Years, offering one of the year’s 
outstanding interpretations and Pat O’Brien surpassing 


Pat O’Brien and Dean Stockwell in 
a scene from “Boy With Green Hair” 





anything he has done to date as the former vaudevillian, 
An interesting and entertaining experiment with expen 
musical and Technicolor backgrounds, this merits the atten. 
tion of the discerning moviegoer. (RKO-Radio) 


MONTE CASSINO, produced in Italy with the co-operation 
of Vatican officials, is a somber semidocumentary built 
around the last days of the famous Abbey. Destroyed by 
our bombs, though we were never able to prove that it was 
being used by the Germans for military purposes, the 
centuries-old monastery provides a tensely dramatic back. 
ground for a tragic story of war’s innocent victims. A 
moving depiction of the ugly siege, this tribute to the Abbot 
and the monks of Monte Cassino is well worth your time 
and attention. Like all of war’s afterthoughts, it brings into 
sharp focus the horrible waste, the utter ruthlessness, and 
the stark misery of ‘conflict. (Superfilm) 


The New Plays 


ERWARD, MY SON is admirably acted, intelligently di- 
rected, and sufficiently melodramatic to provide adult audi- 
ences with a vivid evening. Primarily a character study, it 
impresses as an exercise in playacting rather than a well- 
written, literate drama. Robert Morley, who wrote it in 
collaboration with Noel Langley, is also the star and offers 
a cleverly detailed portrayal of an avaricious, unscrupulous 
father who sacrifices everything decent in himself and his 
wife for the sake of their son. The character decay which 
follows is neither pleasant nor entirely believable. The 
authors waste scant energy in moralizing on the situation, 
being content to present their case and let it go at that. 
The actors, particularly Peggy Ashcroft as the mother who 
finds release in alcohol, are superb. They make this presen- 
tation of a shabby character study far more compelling and 
credible than did either of its conceivers. 


Bobby Clark is a very funny showman. His zany clowning 
accounts for whatever luster the new Michael Todd musical, 
AS THE GIRLS GO, possesses. But Clark’s comedy talent 
veers too often in the direction of vulgarity to be completely 
acceptable. In this appearance, he runs true to form as 
the husband of the First Lady President of the United States. 
Rough, rowdy, and opulent in the manner of the prewar 
musicals, it is the sort of thing they used to design for the 
tired businessman. We thought he had grown up by now. 
Bill Callahan and Kathryn Lee are a sensationally good dance 
team, while Irene Rich lends a note of frustrated dignity as 
the lady who made the White House. Partly objectionable. 


LIGHT UP THE SKY is an acidulous, vulgar lampoon of 
the theatrical world that isn’t nearly as effective or enjoyable 
as the press blurbs might have you believe. Taking several 
easily recognizable personalities from the contemporary foot- 
light arena, playwright Moss Hart has spun a gossamer plot 
around their foibles, eccentricities, and barnyard morals. It 
isn’t witty, it isn’t entertaining, and it certainly doesn’t make 
for good theater. A venomous, unflattering portrait of 
stars sans greasepaint, this is also unrewarding and in de 
cidedly poor taste throughout. 


Madeleine Carroll’s past record would seem to qualify her 
for a better Broadway debut vehicle than GOODBYE MY 
FANCY. Though the metropolitan critics have greeted it 
with exuberance and their lustiest paeans, it is little more 
than a glib, shallow attempt to coat the superliberals with 
glamour and infallibility. Miss Carroll’s performance as 4 
crusading Congresswoman is as slick as the play itself, but 
neither she nor her impassioned vehicle succeeds in being 
more than mildly affecting. 
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In an assignment that requires persuasion, 
perseverance, and political know-how, Maurice J. Tobin 


is happily endowed with all these 


by JOSEPH T. NOLAN 


§ the new Congress convenes, de- 

fiant cries of ‘““Repeal” ring out on 
Capitol Hill and echo across the land 
in a dramatic flashback on the Pro- 
hibition era. This time it is the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Law that has been 
marked as the citadel to fall. Amid the 
uproar, no voice will carry more weight 
than that of a soft-spoken Boston Irish- 
man named Maurice J. Tobin. 

As Secretary of Labor, Tobin is di- 
recting the Administration’s campaign 
to erase the Taft-Hartley Act from the 
statute books and substitute new legis- 
lation more favorable to labor. 

In advocating outright repeal, Tobin 
is frankly on labor’s side in the fight. 
But, as a government official, he is con- 
cerned with the effects of any new legis- 
lation on the public welfare as well as 
on labor and management. And, as a 
shrewd politician, he knows that unless 
the Administration presents Congress 
with an adequate substitute bill, South- 
ern Democrats may team up with Re- 
publicans to block repeal altogether. 
On Tobin’s resourcefulness ,may well 
depend the chances for industrial peace 
in the months ahead. 

Raised in the rough-and-tumble play- 
ground of Boston politics, he is a 
politician through and through. And 
he’s proud of it. It was political am- 
bition that moved him to give up a 
promising career with the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company to 
tun for Mayor of Boston when virtually 
nobody gave him a chance to win. It 
was this same ambition that prompted 
him to drop out of the Massachusetts 
gubernatorial race last August to accept 
the Cabinet appointment when cocktail 
party pundits scoffed that it would be 
only a five-month job. 

Tobin was suggested for the Cabinet 
post by his old friend, Senator J. 
Howard McGrath of Rhode Island, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. At the time, Mr. Truman's 
election prospects were dim. He was 
badly in need of Cabinet members will- 
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ing and able to take the stump for 
him. An energetic campaigner with 
strong labor support, Tobin filled the 
bill. 

Actually, the forty-seven-year-old Sec- 
retary of Labor has far more to recom- 
mend him for the job than his political 
acumen. He is the kind of able ad- 
ministrator the President has been try- 
ing, often without success, to lure to 
Washington. Both as Mayor of Boston 
and Governor of Massachusetts, Tobin 
demonstrated an uncommon ability for 
slashing red tape and getting things 
done. He brought this disdain for red 
tape with him to the Capital. 

On a recent visit to one of the bu- 
reaus of the Labor Department, he ran 
into a bevy of stenographers. “How’s 
everything going?” Tobin asked ami- 
ably. 

His cheerful informality encouraged 
one girl to speak up. ‘Mr. Secretary,” 
she complained, “the light I’ve got is 
ruining my eyes. My boss has had an 
order in for a new one for eight weeks 
now, and it hasn’t come through yet.” 
Half an hour later, a janitor arrived 
at the girl’s desk with a fancy new lamp 
which up to then had decorated Tobin's 
own Office. 

It is this very friendliness that has 
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taken the new Cabinet officer so far so 
fast. He calls people by their first 
names. He has an uncanny knack of 
getting people to agree with him. 

Tall, dark-complexioned, and broad- 
shouldered, he is handsome in a he-man 
way that has kept Capital hostesses and 
society columnists chirping ever since 
he alighted in Washington. He dresses 
elegantly in dark blues and grays, and 
his assortment of neckties is the envy of 
fellow Cabinet members. Girl clerks at 
the Labor Department have been taken 
to calling him, behind his back of 
course, “glamour boy.” So much was 
made of his striking good looks in one 
Boston mayoral campaign that his op- 
ponent, James M. Curley, reminded the 
voters tartly that an election “and not 
a beauty contest” was at stake. 

Tobin prides himself on his ability 
to work with people and for them, 
rather than over them. Author John 
Gunther, who lunched with him once 
while he was Mayor of Boston, expressed 
amazement when plain citizens walked 
right up to him in a hotel dining room 
and asked for favors. Tobin himself 
saw nothing unusual about such a pro- 
cedure. “After all,” he explained after . 
satisfying one elderly petitioner, “we're 
their servants. The government works 
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for the people. That old man hired 

If you ask him why he’s fighting 
the Taft-Hartley Law, Tobin will tell 
you, “because it doesn’t work for the 
people.” 

\dministration critics have  con- 
demned the drive for repeal as a poli- 
tical pay-off for labor’s help in electing 
President Truman. Tobin, a former 
union member himself, sees it in a vastly 
different light. To him it is an effort 
to balance the rights of labor and 
management in the bargaining process. 

If the Wagner Act of 1935 swung the 
pendulum too far to the side of labor, 
robin feels that the Taft-Hartley Law 
of 1947 swung it even further in the 
direction of management. The latter 
outlawed the closed shop, restricted the 
union shop, reopened the courts for 
injunctions against unions, held unions 
accountable for many unfair labor prac- 
tices, and banned political spending by 
unions. 

Che Taft-Hartley Law,” says Tobin, 
fails to realize the spiritual qualities 
§ the wage earners in our country. It 
looks on them as commodities. It 
treat them as human beings 
created by God and endowed with souls. 
[t overlooks the fact that they have 
rights that are inalienable and given to 
them by God—and not by a union leader 
x anybody else on earth.” 

In drafting a bill to replace the Taft- 
Hartley Act, Tobin is working on the 
theory that labor-management relations 
can never be treated as a purely legal 
problem. That is a basic tenet of his 
labor-management philosophy. 

\ny attempt to settle differences be- 
tween labor and management by legal 
hair splitting,” he says, ‘increases rather 
than relieves tensions. Friendly, stable, 
ind mutually satisfactory co-operation 
between unions and management can- 
not survive where the relationship be- 
tween the parties is perpetually one of 
plaintiff and defendant. Such co-opera- 
tion can result only from two-way, 
icross-the-table discussion and _ negotia- 
tion. This is the way of free collective 
bargaining—agreements freely arrived at 
by the parties.” 

The new Secretary comes honestly by 
the common touch. The son of Irish 
immigrant parents, he grew up in a 
tenement-studded section of Boston’s 
Roxbury district. His father was a 
carpenter whose wages were scarcely 
enough to feed and clothe three growing 
youngsters. Young Maurice earned his 
first money selling newspapers at the 
ige of nine. By the time he was a 
sophomore in high school, a family fi- 
nancial crisis forced him to give up his 
studies and get a full-time job as sorter 
in a leather factory. 
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In 1922 a recession hit the leather 
business, and Tobin was let go. Having 
nothing better to do, he agreed to serve 
as campaign manager for a friend who 
was running for Congress. The friend 
lost. But Tobin saw enough of politics 
during the campaign to convince him 
there was a future in it for him. 

Both his nationality and his religion 
were strong political assets in Irish- 
Catholic Boston. At twenty-six he was 
elected to the Massachusetts Legislature. 
Four years later he won a place on 
the Boston School Committee, a_tra- 
ditional proving ground for politically 
ambitious young men. So skillfully 
did he conduct himself on the com- 
mittee that Mayor Curley ventured the 
prediction that “young Tobin may 
some day be Mayor of Boston.” Curley 
had no idea how accurate a prophet he 
was. The following year, Tobin, then 
thirty-six, ran against him and won. 
Thus he became the youngest mayor in 
Boston’s history, even as he is now the 
youngest man ever to hold the labor 
portfolio. ; 

When he moved into the City Hall, 
Boston was faced with a $23,500,000 
deficit and a budget that was soaring 
at an alarming rate. He launched an 
economy drive that put the city eventu- 
ally on a sounder financial footing. 
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> There are no_ uninteresting 
things; there are only uninterest- 
ed people. 

—G. K. Chesterton 
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Reviewing his career in City Hall, the 
Boston Globe noted significantly that 
“there were no scandals in the city gov- 
ernment during those years; there was 
dignity and hard work and_ honest 
effort.” 

Jn 1944, while Tobin was serving 
his second term as mayor, the popular 
Leverett Saltonstall gave up the gov- 
ernorship to run for the U. S. Senate. 
Tobin campaigned successfully for the 
State House. The “promotion” cut his 
pay in half. As mayor he got $20,000, 
but the governorship paid only $10,000. 

Though political rivals frequently 
accused him of kowtowing to labor, 
Tobin slapped down a union in no 
uncertain manner while he occupied 
the governor’s chair. In the fall of 1945, 
drivers and mechanics of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway went on 
strike to back up their demand for a 
pay rise. The walkout left 660,000 
residents in seventy communities with- 
out transportation. Textile mills and 
shoe factories prepared to shut down. 
When all negotiations failed, Tobin 
dramatically seized the railway system. 
Then, at a mass meeting, he persuaded 


the strikers to return to work for the 
state, pending settlement of their wage 
dispute. 

Defeated in the Republican sweep of 
1946, he was attempting a comeback in 
the Democratic primary when President 
Truman asked him to join the Cabinet, 

A prodigious worker, Tobin probably 
would be read out of any union in the 
country for his bland disregard of the 
forty-hour week. He is on the go ten, 
twelve, sometimes sixteen hours a day. 
Mrs. Tobin and their three children- 
Helen, fifteen, Carol Ann, thirteen, 
and Maurice, Jr., ten—grumble good- 
naturedly that they never see him except 
on weekends and sometimes not then. 

Time was when the Secretary of 
Labor had the softest job in the Capital. 
President Roosevelt was his own labor 
adviser. Union leaders were encour 
aged to by-pass Secretary Frances Per- 
kins and carry their problems directly 
to the White House. When Mr. Tr- 
man took over, he appointed his old 
Senate crony, Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
to the Cabinet post. But the man he 
consulted most frequently on labor pol 
icy questions was his own administrative 
assistant, John R. Steelman. Tobin, 
however, has been given the authority 
along with the title. 

Besides plugging for repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, Tobin is charged with 
rebuilding the Labor Department, which 
was stripped of many of its functions 
by the last Congress. Two of the de- 
partment’s most important services— 
conciliation and employment—were put 
under separate management. Appro- 
priations were drastically slashed. Count- 
less services had to be curtailed. The 
department, which even at its peak had 
been the smallest in the executive 
branch, was reduced to some two- 
thousand employees throughout _ the 
United States. Gradually, Tobin is 
getting it reorganized. 

In addition, there is the question of 
raising the national minimum wage. It 
is now forty cents an hour. During his 
campaign, Mr. Truman pledged to raise 
it to at least seventy-five cents. Tobin 
will carry the ball for the Administration. 

Because of the present critical stage 
of labor-management relations, the job 
of Secretary of Labor is one of the most 
important in the federal government. 

But success hasn’t gone to Tobin's 
head. He still reminisces fondly of the 
days when he wondered where his next 
meal was coming from. Recently, at 
an ultra-fashionable Washington dinner 
party, he stood in a corner with a friend 
and looked over the society matrons 
who had been making a fuss over him. 

“I wonder what they'd say,” he whis 
pered with a mischievous twinkle, “if 
they knew I used to sell newspapers.” 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


lanuary 1 
When did New Year’s Day become a holyday?— k. oF C., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


On January 1, we commemorate the octave day of Our Lord’s 
Nativity, His Circumcision and reception of the holy Name 
of Jesus; and we herald the first day of the new calendar year. 

When feast days of outstanding importance occur, such as 
Christmas and Easter, it is customary to emphasize them 
throughout an eight-day period which comes to a close with 


® the octave or eighth day. 'The first day of January has been 


both a holiday and a holyday from the earliest centuries of 
the Church. As a holiday, it ushers in the New Year. As a 
holyday of long ago, various aspects of the feast have been 
stressed more or less at various times and places. Originally, 
the dominant note was simply that of the Nativity Octave. 
But, in the course of time, the holiday spirit of the New 
Year's first day so deteriorated that Church authorities were 
constrained to re-emphasize the day as sacred to the memory 
of Christ. 

In many countries, it became an occasion for fast, abstin- 
ence, and prayer, in expiation of the indescribable revelry 
and superstitious—even sacriligeous—customs that had become 
the order of the day. Though pagan in origin, some of the 
excesses had made an inroad among Christian peoples. 
Hence, as early as the sixth century, the Church solemnized 
the feast, not only as the Octave of the Nativity but also as 
the anniversary of the Circumcision, the day whereon the 
divine Child received the name Jesus, revealed by an angel 
to Mary and to Joseph. The separate feast of the Holy 
Name was established in 1721 by Pope Innocent XIII. 


Variety in Vocations 
I don’t think I have what it takes to be a thoroughgoing, 
lifelong Trappist. Where can I get information about 
other religious orders?—A. M., NAPA, CALIF. 


As St. Paul has it: “Star differeth from star in glory.” For 
detailed information, the following sources are helpful. The 
National Catholic Almanac, published annually by the St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.; Follow Me for young 





men and Follow Him for young women, both booklets by 
Godfrey Poage, C.P., obtainable from The Thomas More 
Bookshop, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; also The 
Cuidepost, a religious vocational manual for young men, 
wailable at the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. Be 
sure to include the advice of a regular confessor who can 
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appraise your character and temperament, physical and 
mental health, educational background, inclinations, etc. 
And pray with all the earnestness you can muster to the only 
One who can grace you with a genuine vocation to religious 
life or the priesthood. 


Gullibles’ Travels 

Some Florida tourists were impressed unfavorably by 
their recent visit to the old Catholic mission of St. Augus- 
tine. Their guide showed them a dungeon, supposedly 
a torture chamber, and, to heighten the effect of his 
horror stories, closed the cell door upon them for a 
moment. Are such stories credible? Or are my friends 
gullible?—m. McG., NEWARK, N. J. 


On the basis of thorough information from a reliable source, 
we can assure you that the alleged horror stories are not part 
of the history of the old mission. The only mission in St. 
Augustine is that of Nuestra Sefiora de la Leche. It consists 
of a small chapel, rustic altar, cemetery, and religious goods 
shop, and is the site of the first Mass offered there on Septem- 
ber 8, 1565. There is no dungeon. 

St. Augustine, the first permanent white settlement in this 
country, was protected by the Castillo San Marcos, a fortress 
built and rebuilt over a period of eighty-four years. This 
moated castle was the focal point of military contest on an 
international scale for the domination of Florida. French 
Huguenots, English pirates, colonists from South Carolina 
and Georgia, runaway slaves, and hostile Indians—all were 
factors to be reckoned with by the original immigrants from 
Spain. After the Treaty of 1819, whereby Florida became an 
American possession, the castle was renamed Fort Marion and 
served as a prison during the Seminole War and for court- 
martialed American soldiers during the Spanish-American 
War. Typical of any such military establishment, the fortress 
always included prisoner quarters and a chapel. Needless 
to say, the prison was not a subsidiary of the chapel or of 
the Catholic Church. 


Reliable Psychotherapy 
If I am not mistaken, many of the Popes have encour- 
aged science enthusiastically. Is the Church opposed to 
psychiatry in particular? As a Catholic, may I consult a 
psychiatrist?—c. K., BALTIMORE, MD. 


You are not mistaken. Ever read The World’s Debt to the 
Catholic Church by Dr. James J. Walsh? Consistently, the 
Vicars of Christ have fostered scientific progress. In his 
encyclical on the Catholic Priesthood, Pius XI truthfully 
boasts: “The Church preserved and saved the treasures of 
ancient culture which, without her and her monasteries, 
would have been almost entirely lost. . . .” And His Holiness 
emphasizes that the priest of today “must be healthily 
modern, as is the Church, which blesses and furthers all 
healthy initiative and has no fear of progress—even the 
most daring progress of science—if only it be true science.” 
As for the Church's attitude toward psychiatry, one cannot 
make a blanket statement. Distinctions are called for. The 
picture is neither sheer white nor jet black. Psychiatry has 
been defined by Dr. Menninger as “that branch of clinical 
medicine that concerns itself with the diagnosis, treatment, 
and prevention of personality disorders.” That definition 
sounds promising, but we must remember that psychotherapy 
‘is very much in the experimental stage and does not merit 
unqualified endorsement as to principles, methods, or con- 
clusions. This is particularly true of psychoanalysis as 
practiced by many disciples of its originator Freud, a sex-mad 
atheist. Even sound specialists in the field of psychotherapy 
are still groping. 
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As for consulting a psychiatrist, hasten slowly! In the case 
of a Catholic patient, ideal qualification in this delicate and 
pioneer field is verified when the specialist is both a priest 
and professional psychiatrist. In this country there are very 
few Catholic psychotherapists, and fewer still who are ideally 
qualified. In the process of psychoanalysis, it may easily 
happen that the inquisition is more of an ordeal than the 
ailment. Throughout the course of psychological probing, if 
the physician be unmoral, the patient may not be safeguarded 
morally. And the recommended “prescription” may entail 
the scrapping of dictates of conscience. 

It is educational to read studiously a well-balanced article 
in the Catholic Digest of September 1948, entitled “The 
\nalyst and the Confessor.” It seems safe to say that many 
cases of so-called abnormal behavior, which may seem to 
clamor for psychotherapeutic attention, can, in the case of 
Catholics, be handled adequately by the confessor. There is 
such a thing as intrusion within the sphere of the sacramental 
forum. Some psychiatrists can learn much about the guid- 
ance of youth from the Christian Brothers and the Sisters of 
the Good Shepherd. And no confessor needs the help of a 
psychiatrist to enable him to distinguish between a real and a 
neurotic sense of guilt, or to recognize repressed desires that 
should continue repressed. For a sane perspective of this 
modern and important problem of psychotherapy, it would 
repay time and attention to become well acquainted with the 
writings of Rudolf Allers, M.D., Ph.D., of the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. 


Holy Mass a Real Sacrifice 

Please explain how it is that the Mass is a real sacrifice. 
Its realness cannot be accounted for by the Real Presence 
only, nor can I feel satisfied with an explanation often 
given—that sacrifice is verified in the Mass by the twofold 
consecration which, after all, separates the Body and 
Blood of Our Lord only apparently. How can mere 
symbolic or mystical immolation be real?—s. F., ROCHES- 
TER, N. Y. 


True enough—the twofold consecration separates the Body 
and Blood of Christ apparently, though not really. Under 
the appearances of bread as well as under the appearances 
of wine, Our Lord is present in His entirety. Hence, when 
we receive only the consecrated Host in Holy Communion, 
we receive not only His Body, but Blood, Soul, and Divinity 
as well. Eucharistically, Our Lord is present as integrally as 
He exists otherwise. In fact, the only time when a separate 
consecration would have verified a real separation of the 
Body and Blood of Christ would have been during the three- 
day period of His entombment—between the time of His 
death on Friday and His resurrection on Sunday. 

Real immolation of some kind is required for the veri- 
fication of real sacrifice. A religious sacrifice calls for the 
offering to God, by a priest, of a perceivable, worthwhile gift 
and also the immolation of that gift, to indicate in a human 
way our sentiments of adoration, gratitude, expiation, and 
petition. A mere gift is only an oblation: by the immolation 
of the gift, the oblation becomes a sacrifice. In the holy 
Mass, Our Lord must offer Himself again and again, not 
only as a perfect Gift but also as a Victim. Your problem 
is based upon the indestructible completeness of Our Lord’s 
Eucharistic Presence, which, in turn, is based upon His 
thorough resurrection and glorified immortality. “Knowing 
that Christ, rising again from the dead, dieth now no more, 
death shall no more have dominion over Him.” How, then, 
is real immolation feasible during the Mass? 

According to the mind of the Lord God, as revealed during 
the Old Testament era, the duration of a sacrifice was not 
restricted to the instant or moment required for the act of 
immolation. The sacrifice lasted, it perdured in all its 
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reality from the moment of immolation onward, as long as thy 


































victimized gift remained incorrupt and acceptable. Wiygm He 1 
this concept in mind, it is not difficult to recognize rea] in. woul 
molation as an element of the Eucharistic sacrifice. dure 
During the Last Supper, Our Lord accomplished more tha Ghos 
the institution of the Eucharist. When for the first ting but s 
He made Himself present Eucharistically, He also pledge conte 
Himself as a sacrificial Gift to be immolated on the morro, ¥ fall 1 
“This is My Body which is given for you. This is My Bloom tion: 
of the new testament, which shall be shed for you.” Thy 
it is that the Last Supper is related to Calvary as oblatiggt Papi 
to immolation. Upon leaving the supper room, Our Lon Do 
began to fulfill, at once, in Gethsemani, the immolation j sau 
which He had just pledged’ Himself. tol 
Prior to that, Our Lord was a prospective Victim, as ye arr 
to be immolated. But, between the time of the Last Suppe cla 
and that of the first holy Mass, He had been actually im N. 
molated upon the altar of the cross. Thus, the sacrifice q 
the Mass becomes the equivalent of Our Lord's self-oblatiogy Mam 
plus His self-immolation. From Crucifixion Friday onwargg ™4™4 
He could offer Himself as an actual Victim, “for us an obhgm ouste 
tion and a sacrifice.” From that day onward we have beeijy ‘hat | 
offering to our Father in heaven, One who has never lost Hi In 
character as a Victim. cent | 
Today, our divine Saviour cannot suffer anew—let us sng “in t 
in the sanguinary way that a mortal stigmatist can. Since Hig ™e™! 
resurrection, He has been impervious to all suffering. Bug !X 0 
even after that resurrection, He still retained the princip been 
wounds of His Passion—the punctures made by the nails any Chur 
lance. The fact of His immolation can never be undone fashic 
Since His character as a real Victim is indelible, He contine™ On 
to offer, in the Mass, a real and enduringly acceptable sacrifice h¢ 
Our Gifted Victim is unique—divinely so—and His Mass ig Chur 
an ingenious accommodation for us of today. We need neve from 





fear that the Mass is unreal as a sacrifice for want of a redj 
victim. His mystical immolation in the Mass is no mer 
symbol of what He foretold: “From the rising of the sun evel 
to the going down, My name is great among the Gentile 
and in every place there is sacrifice, and there is offered u 
My name a clean oblation.” 

Without doubt there is in your neighborhood a Catholij 
lending library. For a better understanding of the explan 
tion outlined above, we recommend that you read carefulh 
the book entitled Mystery of the Faith by the eminent th 
ologian, Father De la Taille, S.J. And, if you belong tod 
study club, this subject could be selected for interesting an 
profitable discussion. 
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Unforgiven Sin 
Please explain the passage of the Bible: “To him that 
shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven.” I was taught that all sins are forgiven, pro 
vided we have due contrition.—c, C., PITTSBURGH, PA. 













The passage quoted is from Luke 12:10. Almost identicilf they 
texts are found in Matthew 12:31-32 and in Mark 3:29. 
three citations are quoted directly from: Our Lord, on ti 
occasion when He inveighed against the Pharisees on a tw 
fold count—blasphemy and hypocrisy. In their malice, tt 
denied credit to the Holy Spirit for the miracles of Christ a 
attributed those prodigies to the devil. The miracles ‘ 
Christ were so obviously supernatural that a denial of thei 
divine origin cannot be explained away as a piece of stup! 
dity; rather, it was a case of barefaced effrontery. To atttg” 
bute the divine to diabolical authorship was blasphemou 
To do so in an attempt to snuff out the light of consci 
was hypocrisy of the worst brand. 

However, Our Lord did not say or even imply that 
extreme insincerity is unforgivable. Timely repentant valve 
guarantees the forgiveness of any sin, no matter how heino! of fa 
















































He meant that such flagrant resistance to the Holy Spirit 
would not be forgiven as long as that sinful attitude per- 
dured. The malice characteristic of sin against the Holy 
Ghost is such that it tends to preclude repentance. There is 
put slender hope for one who resists grace obstinately and 
contemptuously: his very attitude is suicidal. Sins that can 






















edged ithi i despair, presumption, repudia- 
vrroy, Wy fall within this category are espair, presumption, repu 
Blooj tion of revealed truth, and obstinate impenitence. 
ba Papist Arrogance 

q ‘apis rr i 
.e ‘hoes your Church still claim that all Catholics will be 
ion saved and that no non-Catholic can be? So I’ve been 

‘ told. If so, it sounds to me like old-fashioned papist 
as ¥e arrogance. I forget the name of the Pope who used to 
aa claim that, but he was ousted from Rome.-t. L., UTICA, 
ty in N. Y. 
res Many Popes were exiled from Rome and many were even 
nwarl martyred. The Divine Founder of Christianity Himself was 
n ob ousted from this world and martyred, so it is not surprising 
e beat, that the same maltreatment befell Vicars of Christ. 
ost Hi In all probability, you refer to Pope Pius IX, the most re- 





cent victim of exile from Rome, who did voice officially cer- 
tain teachings of Catholic Christianity as to the advantages of 
membership in the Catholic Church. However, neither Pius 
» IX nor any other Supreme Pontiff ever taught what you have 
rincipi been told. Your informant’s ignorance of the Catholic 
ails any Church’s history and theology is abysmal—as well as old 
undone fashioned. 

On December 9, 1854, Pope Pius IX declared that outside 
the Apostolic Roman Church there is no salvation, the 
Church being the only ark of safety. But it does not follow 
from that statement that all Catholics will be saved or that 
xf a reg 20 non-Catholics can be. In the very same declaration, as well 
ro mere@’s in related pronouncements, His Holiness clarified his 
sun eval’ Meaning as follows: “We must maintain as certain that those 
Gentile Who are in invincible (inculpable) ignorance of the true 
fered um Tligion are not guilty in the eyes of God. And who will 
arrogate to himself the limitation of this ignorance, based as 
Catholig it is on the diversity of peoples, countries, mentalities, etc.? 
explan In 1863, the same Holy Father stated: ‘Those who are in 
carefull mvincible ignorance of our most holy religion, but, who 
nent thi being disposed to obey God, lead an honest and upright life 
ong toi May, aided by the light of divine grace, attain to eternal life; 
sting anl for God permits that no one suffer eternal punishment who 
has not of his own free will fallen into sin.” 

The Vicars of Christ only echo the principle of solidarity 
originally stipulated by Christ Himself: “I am the vine; you 
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m that the branches . . . without Me you can do nothing. If anyone 
not be §*ide not in Me, he shall be cast forth . . . and shall wither.” 
n, pro On another occasion, Our Lord made His mind known with 
PA. adlarity that leaves no room for quibbling. “And other sheep 

Ihave, that are not of this fold: them also I must bring, and 
- jdentici[ they shall hear My voice, and there shall be one fold and one 
3:29. Alp stepherd.” With that in mind, do you think the Almighty 
d, on thg an be indifferent as to whether we believe in a Trinity of 


on a twp Divine Persons, in the divinity of Christ, His real Presence in 
alice, the ‘te Eucharist, a Vicar of Christ with divinely delegated in- 
Christ an fallibility, and so on? Can it be a matter of negligible impor- 
niracles og ’nce to the martyred Saviour of all men that many men have 
al of themg'course to divorce or to unnatural birth control? Unless 
e of stupi{ Christ is to be admitted as a failure, there must be one em- 
To attig diment of Christianity that still preserves His revelation in 
:sphemou' its unadulterated fullness. 
conscieng Prior to the earliest heresies and schisms, there was only 
me Christian Church. Unfortunately, the cleavages that 
, that evel teveloped, and that still divide the followers of Christ, in- 
repentand lve not merely trivial differences but urgent fundamentals 
yw heinow§ faith, morals, and worship. Hence, in the nature of 
























things, there can be only one Church recognizable by Christ 
as His own, and that Church alone can be the normal, ideal 
means of salvation. (Do you still think the accusation of 
“arrogance” is in order? And, by the way, papist is not a 
nice word—it is a term of disdain.) 

By way of paraphrase to the quotations from Pope Pius IX 
—there are two ways whereby membership in the Church can 
be verified: the one, perfect; the other, imperfect. Perfect 
membership is verified when a human soul enjoys the full 
benefit of the teaching, ruling, and sanctifying efficiency of 
the Church. Membership is imperfect whenever one of those 
three strands of unification is broken or weakened. However, 
a non-Catholic who does his sincere best to know God's will 
and to serve Him accordingly, is disposed implicitly to live up 
to Christianity in its entirety. Such a person is a member of 
the Church by way of desire and despite inculpable defects. 
Were he not a member of the Church in at least that sense, 
he would be helpless and hopeless. 

In contrast, “paper Catholics,” whose membership is techni- 
cally sound but whose lives are a contradiction, are con- 
demnable rather than those of whom it can be said: They 
know not what they do. A conscientious non-Catholic is far 
more acceptable to God and more entitled to salvation than a 
faithless Catholic. None the less, there are available to the 
Catholic many advantages that are nonexistent outside the 
Church. Only one Church enjoys the safeguard of infallible 
reliability in teaching the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. There is nothing more tragic than to be cut off from 
the source of eternal salvation; to be unified with that source 
only remotely is perilous. 


Souls in Purgatory 
In our churches, before All Souls’ Day, envelopes are 
distributed for listing names of departed souls to be 
prayed for. How about the very many whose names are 
not included? I thought All Souls meant “All” Souls!— 
M. O’B., NEW YORK, N. ’Y. 


It is always refreshing to hear of solicitude on the part of 
members of the Church Militant for members of the Church 
Suffering, who echo the plea of Job: “Remember me, at least 
you my friends, for the hand of the Lord hath touched me!” 

Every Mass is offered by the celebrant for a predominant 
intention—for intentions of the living or for the deceased. 
But, in addition to the dominant intention, even in Masses 
for the living, provision is made by the Church for all 
departed souls in Purgatory. If you consult your missal, you 
will notice this exemplified in the prayer whereby the host 
to be consecrated is offered to God, and again in the 
Memento for the Departed. Hence, even though not exclu- 
sively or predominantly, every Mass is offered to a worthwhile 
extent in behalf of all the souls in Purgatory. 

On All Souls’ Day in particular, of the three Masses which 
the priest is entitled to offer, one is specified by the Church 
for all the departed faithful. Throughout the world, this 
adds up to an impressive total. And we can reasonably 
assume that all priests—in every memento for the departed— 
include all the souls in Purgatory as well as some few that 
may be specified by name. 





Reminder , . 
It is the policy of the “Sign Post” to disregard anonymous 
letters. We regret that we cannot undertake the too numer- 
ous requests for book reviews. Nor can we render decisions 
in individual marriage cases, which should be submitted to 
one’s proper parochial and diocesan authorities. 
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V ILI she ate 
a 


amed chicken in a 


dinner—it was 
nest of 
potatoes, and for months it had 
favorite—Rita almost forgot 
It even occurred to her 
enough of the proper 
ith all the right vitamins and 
well, possibly she could re- 
thout anybody's ever knowing. 
en she asked for more chicken 
“Now, think 
o slices of that 


he ate 


aid, darling, I 
bread and all 
u've had enough, really.” 
Julie said sharply: “You want 
up as big as Ella Harris?” This 
to Ella Harris, who at four- 
ilie’s age, weighed close to two 
| pounds, wounded Rita deeply; 
nked her eyes, the corners of her 
went down; of course the cruel- 
was that she would 
Harris’s age, but 
that. 
said to Julie, “Oh, now, let up 
sister, will you?” and this made 


" 


never 
Ella none of 


Knew 


Rita feel better. But even so she let 
her mouth continue to twitch in grief. 

Daddy said, “Can't she have just a 
little bit more, Nell?” 

But Mama said, ‘‘Now, look, she’s 
been home all day from school, and if 
you think it’s a picnic around here 
taking care of her when she’s sick . . .” 

“All right,” Daddy said, “I just men- 
tioned it. Rita, it’s better not ta eat 
too much if you've got a fever, honey.” 

It was the word “fever” with his nice, 
attentive manner which made her cry. 
She burst out in a wail which she was 
rather pleased to see surprised them all 
considerably. 

“Now, now, now,” said Mama. “We're 
not trying to deny you anything, honey! 
You can have some dessert, you know!” 

“We really don’t hate you, Rita,” said 
Daddy, making one of his jokes. 

“Good heavens!” said Julie, “What a 
child! Now honestly, Rita!” 

It was pleasant the way they all re- 
sponded to the sniffling noises which she 


continued to make, If they just kne 
the truth, she thought; but she wasn} 
going to tell anybody, ever. “Why 
kind of dessert?” she asked her mothe, 

“Lovely rice pudding.” 

Julie and Daddy at once began to 
chant: “‘What is the matter with My 
Jane? She hasn’t an ache, she hasn't, 
pain. And it’s lovely rice pudding fy 
dinner again! What is the matter wih 
Mary Jane?’” They both bent the 
heads toward her solemnly, yet comic 
ally, and she had to laugh. 

“That's all right,” she said. “I [it 

rice pudding!” 
And while she was eating it she agaiy 
felt better. But then Daddy said, y 
he held the match out to Mama 
cigarette, “Now, look, I don’t want any 
monkey business while we're gone to 
night!” 

“Are you going out?” cried Rita. Sh@ 
felt suddenly forlorn. Not that they 
could do anything if they were her 
Dit, 4. 
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Rita had made a frightening discovery, but she didn’t want to 
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worry the rest of the family. So she decided to suffer in 


silence—a very difficult thing for a ten-year-old to do 


“We've got to go over to the Bernards’ 
for a little while. And I want you to be 
in bed by half past eight, honey. Julie, 
you see to it. And I want to hear a 
good report on you when I get back, 
Rita!” 

“Isn’t anybody going to stay with us?” 
demanded Rita. 

“We're going to be home by ten 
o'clock,” said Mama. “Julie’s going to 
Stay with you. My goodness!” 

“Good heavens!” said Julie. “I’m as 
old now as Mary Casey was when she 
used to stay with us!” 

Rita didn’t say anything. She felt 
completely lost. The awful fear of the 
afternoon came over her again. She 
pushed her spoon around her absolutely 
empty, bare, blue-and-white dish. She 
didn’t even want any more rice pud- 
ding; at least she wasn’t going to ask 
for more. 

“Why, that child’s in a bad way!” 
cried Daddy. “Look, she hasn’t even 
been able to eat her dessert!” He 
pointed at a grain of rice on the table- 
cloth beside her dish; but she didn’t 
smile; it wasn’t a funny joke. She 
thought, as she poked with her spoon, 
that he certainly wouldn't talk that way 
if he knew the truth. 

Then all the time they were getting 
ready to go out she said nothing at all. 
She listened to the radio and she drew 
some pictures of airplanes in the genu- 
ine artist’s sketch pad she had got re- 
cently on her tenth birthday, but she 
wasn’t going to say a word to any of 


Rita sat up, crawled over the 
covers to the foot of the bed. 
It was snowing heavily outside 


them about how she really felt. Mama 
came with an aspirin and a glass of 
water, and Daddy wrote down the Bern- 
ards’ telephone number for Julie in 
case the house caught fire or anything. 
They both told her several times that 
she was looking a lot better and that 
maybe in a day or two she could go 
back to school, But she didn’t say a 
word. She felt words crowding up 
inside her, pushing at her throat, mak- 
ing a hard big knot there, so that she 
could almost see it, like a kind of door- 
knob; but she kept swallowing over the 
words, and when she kissed Mama and 
Daddy good night she didn’t let on, and 
even after the door closed, clicking, be- 
hind them she kept right on drawing 
airplanes, and then later knights in 
armor, and listening to the radio. But 
it was not one of her favorite nights for 
radio, and the pictures she made were 
all so irritating that eventually she rip- 
ped the heavy drawing paper right out 
of the pad and crumpled it angrily into 
a ball. “Dawgone!” she muttered bit- 
terly, like her current hero, the ranch 
owner, Jack, in the Straight-shooter 
Program. 

“What's the matter with you?” de- 
manded Julie, who was doing home- 
work in Latin on the other end of the 
davenport. 

“Nothing.” 

“Well, it’s time for you to go to bed.” 

“It’s not eight-thirty!” 

“Well, it’s mighty darn near!” 

“This program isn’t over until eight- 
thirty!” 

“Daddy said you should be in bed at 
eight-thirty!” 

“All right,” said Rita wearily. “I'll 
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go. I'm going now, see? I’m putting 
away my stuff.” She didn’t care. She 
gathered pencils, crayons, and drawing 
pad into a pile; she’d never be an artist 
anyhow; she felt a quick, terrible sad- 
ness; tears came again to her eyes, and 
she turned her head so that Julie would 
not see. 

“Listen, what’s the matter with you?” 
said Julie almost tenderly, like Mama. 

“Nothing.” 

“But you're going to bed, Rita! You 
never go to bed like this—you always 
argue!” It was an acknowledgment of 
the unbelievable; Rita felt compliment- 
ed, appreciated. She felt like smirking, 
but of* course she couldn't. Slowly, 
laboriously, she started toward the stair- 
case; she let out a heavy sigh. 

“Now, listen, be sure and brush your 
teeth,” said Julie. She waited for a 
moment. “You want me to tuck you 
in?” she asked. 

“I don’t care,” said Rita. 

“Well, go on up and brush your teeth 
and everything, and I'll be up in a 
couple of minutes and tuck you in.” 

Nobody has to do anything for me, 
thought Rita; I'll face things alone; that 
was what Jack always said on the radio. 
But, as she stalked up the stairs with 
her drawing things in her hands, she 
couldn't quite bring herself to tell Julie 
not tq come up and tuck her in. 

And then when Julie did come up, 
and Rita was in bed, and the light was 
turned out, and Julie was just going out 
of the room, shutting the door that 
would keep out the hall light—just then 
Rita gave way, over the awful knotted 
knob of things in her throat, to the 
great repressed, delayed, suspended wail 
of fear, of horrible fear, which all night, 
all afternoon, had been building up 
within her; with it came the gush of 
tears, so warm, so honestly relieving, 
which her tears at dinner time had only 
dimly betokened. “Oh, Joo-o-o-olie! 
she sobbed. “Julie, Joo-o-o-olie! I’m so 
scared!” 

Julie was back at the bedside in an 
instant rush; in her high grief Rita 
understood vaguely that Julie was re- 
sponding in a right and proper way, 
and she was gratified. “What is it?” 
Julie was saying. “What ts it, honey? My 
goodness!” And in a way Julie was 
again like Mama. 

So Rita told her. “O-o-oh-h-h-h!” 
gasped Rita, breathless with sobbing, 
“Julie, I've got tuberculosis!” 

Julie started to laugh. 

“No, no!” cried Rita. 
Julie, it’s no joke!” 

“But you haven’t got it!” laughed 
Julie. “You've just got a little touch of 
the flu. Like I had last week! You 
haven't got tuberculosis, honey! What 
ever, ever gave you the idea—?” 
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“I’ve got it,” said Rita firmly. 

“No, you haven’t!” cried Julie, with 
such power and assurance that Rita, 
against her will, was impressed. But 
then, over the doubt which Julie had 
stirred, she remembered again what she 
had read in the paper this afternoon. 

“I know I got it,” she said, as quietly 
as she could. Because she had seen it 
there, printed clearly on the front page 
of the second section. 

“How do you know?” asked Julie. 

“I saw it in the paper. There was a 
thing there all about tuberculosis—” 

“About raising money for the new 
sanitarium?” cried Julie. 

“Well, about that, but it was about 
how you feel when you have it, too. 
You have a fever, and... .” 

“Honey,” said Julie, sitting on the 
bed and putting her arm around Rita, 
“listen, all you’ve got is a little bit of 
flu, honestly. Why, all you've got is a 
bad cold, really. Listen... .” 

“I read what it said in the paper,” 
said Rita. “I know what I’ve got!” 

“Now be still till I tell you,” said 
Julie; she seemed queerly amused, yet 
at the same time interested; and Rita 


felt a quick, warm love and respect. 
“Why, when I was your age, Rita—or 
maybe it was even before I got to be 
ten—I reriember I read something like 
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> The defect of equality is that we 
only desire it with our superiors. 
—Henry Becque 
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that in the paper one time and I 
thought I had cancer.” She laughed 
softly, as at a faraway indiscretion; Rita 
cuddled closer to her, feeling under- 
stood. “So for a couple of days, or for 
a week or two, I thought I had cancer, 
see? And 1 didn’t tell Mama or Daddy 
about it all that time—I just kept worry- 
ing. But when I finally did tell them 
they just laughed at me. I didn’t have 
it at all, see? Kids your age get the 
funniest notions!” 

Rita drew away. “I’ve got a tempera- 
ture,” she said doubtfully, “and I got 
a cough.” 

“I know, honey, but they just belong 
to your cold, or your flu, or whatever. 
They don’t mean you've got any old 
tuberculosis!” 

“I could have it,” said Rita. 
body could. It said so right .. .” 

“Listen,” said Julie, “you go to sleep 
now and just forget all about it. You 
haven’t got anything the matter with 


“Any- 


you that a good night’s sleep won't 
take care of!” 

Rita wriggled back onto her pillow, 
“I been home from school for four days 
now,” she said skeptically. 

“Listen, you were home two weeks 
when you had the measles! It’s not the 
length of time you're home that tells 
what kind of disease you've got. Besides, 
that thing in the paper is just to get 
money for the sanitarium.” 

Rita yawned. “How do you get 
cancer?” she asked, stretching her legs 
down straight, pointing her toes into 
the cold, smooth depths of the bed. 

“Never you mind! You haven't got 
that either! Now go to sleep!” 

“Julie, you wouldn’t lie to me, would 


“You're not lying to me now, are 
you, Julie?” 

“No, I’m not!” 

“G'night, Julie,” said Rita, with love 
in her voice. 

“Good night. Now you call me if 
you want anything, see?” 

“I won’t want anything.” She groped 
under her pillow. “I need a handker- 
chief, though.” 

“Silly child,” said Julie in the grand, 
disparaging, grown-up manner which 
Rita customarily resented, but which 
this time was curiously soothing. 

Then as Julie crossed the room, as 
she tossed the clean handkerchief from 
the dresser drawer to the bed, Rita ad- 
mired and loved her. “Thank you so 
much, Julie!” she murmured, and blew 
her nose hard. 

“Silly child,” said Julie again, very 
loftily, and closed the door. 

In the dark bedroom Rita sat up, 
crawled over the covers to the foot of 
the bed, and squinted out the window 
there. It was snowing heavily outside: 
through the slow-sifting curtains of 
snow she saw the light in the upstairs 
hall of Woodwards’ house, across the 
alley; every night she wondered why 
that light was always on, every night 
she checked on it; now looking out 
through the falling snowflakes into the 
familiar light she had the queer feeling 
of ascension, of moving easily, softly 
upward through the white darkness, 
while about her the snowflakes twirled 
quietly as she passed up through them. 
It was such an exciting, giddy sensation 
that she lay there at the foot of the 
bed prolonging it until she felt quite 
chilly. Then she did her exercises, kick- 
ing and sprawling to keep from ever 
getting as big as Ella Harris. When she 
had finished, breathing hard, she won- 
dered if Julie had forgotten to open her 
window or if it was supposed to be 
left closed on account of her cold. She 

[Continued on page 70] 
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The Jews were promised a 


better liberation than Zionism is 
promoting in Palestine with 


guns and propaganda 


by HILARY SWEENEY, C.P. 








OW far the blood relatives of Jesus 
Christ still are from understanding 
themselves or Him was dramatically 
demonstrated in the recent past by the 
bold gesture of men who sought deliver- 


Appealing to public 
sympathy and sacred history, they 
launched a reconverted transport, des- 
tined for Palestine, under the name: 
“Exodus 1947.” 

Sympathetic as every true disciple of 
Christ was for these suffering exiles, he 
could surely see in this public act noth- 
ing but a futile attempt to rewrite a 
history whose true significance has es- 
caped those who, of all men, might be 
expected to understand it. 

The story of that ship recapitulates 
the history of Christ’s rejection by His 
own flesh and blood. It is the story 
of every soul who will not accept sal- 
vation on God’s terms. It is the story 
of a choice that is free only in the sense 
that one is free to do what is wrong 
rather than what is right. Of such 
“freedom,” the judgment of Saint John 
stands as a rebuke to the Hebrew people 
and to all of us to whom the promises 
have passed: “Men loved the darkness 
rather than the light.” (John 3:19) 

For what, after all, was the true mean- 
ing of that exodus from which the 
modern freedom ship took its name? 
Was it merely the deliverance of per- 
secuted men from political tyranny? 
Surely it was that. But that was neither 
the exclusive nor the principal meaning 
of the Exodus. 

Were it not for the oppression, the 
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Hebrews would have been well content 
to remain in Egypt, even as they were 
later quite content, for the most part, 
to remain in exile by the rivers of Baby- 
lon. Exasperated by the rigors of the 
desert, they yearned for the good things 
of Egypt. So far as they were con- 
cerned, they left Egypt only because 
they were persecuted. But God revealed 
to Moses the real purpose of the Exodus. 

“Because the Lord loved you and 
because He would keep the oath 
which He swore unto your fathers, 
hath the Lord brought you out with 
a mighty hand and redeemed you 
out of the house of bondage from 
the hand of Pharaoh king of 
Egypt.” (Deut. 7:8) 

The oath referred to was made first 
in the presence of Abraham. 

“I swear by myself—says the Lord 
—since you have done this and have 
not withheld your only son, I will 
indeed bless you and will surely 
multiply your descendants as the 
stars of heaven, as the sands on the 
seashore. Your descendants shall 
possess the gates of their enemies. 
In your descendants all the nations 
of the earth shall be blessed, be- 
cause you have obeyed Me.” (Gen. 
22:16-18) 

This promise was renewed to Isaac 
and Jacob. 

“I am the Lord, the God of Abra- 
ham your father, and the God of 
Isaac. I will give you and your 
descendants the land on which you 
lie. They shall be as the dust of 


the earth. You shall spread abroad 
to the west, to the east, to the 
north, and to the south. In you 
and in your descendants, all the 
nations of the earth shall be 
blessed. I will be with you and 
protect you wherever you go. I 
will bring you back to this land. 
Indeed I will not forsake you till I 
fulfill my promise.” (Gen. 28: 13-15) 
Now, how was this promise fulfilled? 
Partly by bringing the Hebrews back to 
Palestine from the bondage of Egypt. 
Partly by miraculously preserving and 
prospering them on the land. But 
partly, also—according to the very terms 
of the promise—by blessing all the 
nations of the earth through a de- 
scendant of Jacob. Only thus was the 
promise integrally fulfilled. When, then, 
was the promise fulfilled? And in 
whom? 


ie died in Egypt; so did his 
twelve sons. But before his death, 
Jacob prophesied: 
“The scepter shall not depart from 
Juda, 
Nor the staff from between his feet, 
Until he comes to whom it belongs. 
To him shall be the obedience of 
nations.” (Gen. 49:10) 
But who is this descendant of Juda, 
whom to obey will be to receive the 
promised blessing? Surely it was not 
those great Hebrew warriors, Moses, 
Josue, or Saul! For none of them was 
of the line of Juda. “Well,” said He- 
brew tradition, somewhat confused, 
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“whoever He is, He is the Messiah.” 
Was it, perhaps, David? “No,” replied 
Hebrew tradition, “but a son of David. 
He shall be the Messiah, the fulfillment 
of God’s promise, through whom the 
nations shall be blessed.” He shall be 
that—declared Jesus—and something 
more. For “David himself calls him 
‘Lord’.” (Mark 12:37) 

But what descendant of the patriarchs 
is both the son and the Lord of David? 
What son of David receives the obedi- 
ence of the nations, possessing in Him- 
self all power in heaven and on earth? 
What son of David will, by simply 
ruling, be a blessing for the nations? 
The Christian hastens to answer, as does 
the historian with any sense of history: 
“Jesus Christ.” 

How exactly this person who claimed 
divine power—indeed, divine nature it- 
self—fulfilled the promises made to 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Juda, and David, 
may be seen in all the words, deeds, 
and circumstances of His life and mis- 
sion, but nowhere more clearly, perhaps 
than in the circumstances of His pas- 
sion and death. 

This—the Redemptive Death of Christ 
on the Cross—was the true Exodus, the 
true deliverance God planned for His 
people, and, through them, for us. 

Indeed, Saint Luke tells us that, on 
Mount Thabor, the conversation between 
Jesus, Moses, and Elias was about the 
Exodus which He would accomplish.” 
(Luke 9:31). And, as if to bring home 
this truth in a striking manner, Jesus 
began His redemptive suffering immedi- 
ately after celebrating the Passover meal, 
a meal that recalled the hasty prepara- 
tions of the Jews for their exodus from 
Egypt. 

Another Evangelist introduces us to 
that Sacred Banquet with the observa- 
tion that 

“Before the feast day of the Pass- 
over, Jesus, knowing that his hour 
was come in which he was to pass 
out of this world to the Father, 
having loved his own flesh and 
blood, he loved them unto the end.” 

(John 13:1) 

—an observation that is very reminiscent 
of Moses’ explanation of the exodus 
from Egypt, as given above. 

“Because the Lord loved you . 

hath the Lord brought you out.” 

By what perverted blindness, then 
could the Hebrew people have failed 
to see in Christ and in His great Exodus 
sO many intimations of and coincidences 
with the nature, purpose, and circum- 
stances of the exodus from Egypt? How 
could they have been so blind as not to 
have seen in Christ Crucified the ful- 
fulfillment of the promises? 

“I am the Door: a man will find 
salvation if he makes his way in 

through me.” (John 10:9) 
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For they saw this Door sprinkled, not 
with the blood of a paschal lamb, but 
with His own Blood on the eve of Pass- 
over (Luke 22:44). They saw Him to 
whom the Baptist had pointed as “the 
lamb of God taking away the sins of 
the world” (John 1:29), skewered like 
an animal in holocaust (John 19:33-34), 
unbroken of bone (John 19:36), slain 
outside the camp (Heb. 13:12)—this 
Lamb who gave His Flesh to nourish 
(John 26:26) and His Blood to stay the 
anger of an outraged God. (Matt. 26:28) 

The answer is not difficult. For when 
Christ pointed to Himself as the Door, 
He was teaching the necessity of faith. 
Now, faith is a supernatural gift, offered 
to all but compelling none. “To as 
many as received him,” observed Saint 
John, “he gave the power to become 
the sons of God.” (John 1:12). Faith, 
then, inextricably involves a free choice, 
a receiving. And since it is “the evi- 
dence of things not seen’ (Heb. 11:1), 
it comes hard to human nature. 

Besides, this Exodus of Jesus, which 
was the subject of a glorious conversa- 
tion, had, in fact, none of the trappings 
of glory. Indeed it had all the appear- 
ance of a rout. It was too much to ex- 
pect one to follow a leader who “was 
led like a lamb to the slaughter.” (Is. 
53:7). And so, “His own flesh and blood 
received him not.” (John 1:11) 
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» Once you decide to take up 
your cross, you will find God 
carrying the heavy end. 

—Rev. Stephen Downey 
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Yet, feeling, as they must, that their 
history is incomplete, the Hebrew people 
today still look for a deliverance which 
will be the fulfillment of the promises 
made to their fathers. And they will 
remain restive until they freely accept 
the only authentic fulfillment of these 
promises. For the restlessness of the 
Hebrew people is also the result of a 
divine oath which God swore in the 
desert “at Meriba and Massa where 
your fathers tempted Me.” (Ps. 94:9) 

“To whom did he swear that they 
should never attain his rest? Those 
who refused to believe in him. We 
see then the consequences of un- 
belief; this it was that denied them 

entrance.” (Heb. 3:18-19) 

We Christians, spiritual but not neces- 
sarily physical children of Abraham, wit- 
ness to the fulfillment of the promises. 
We say this not boastfully, for 

“When all this happened to them, 
it was a symbol; the record of it 
was written as a warning to us in 
whom history has reached its ful- 
fillment. And it means that he who 





thinks he stands firmly should be. 
ware of a fall.” (I Cor. 10:11-12) 


















We have a lesson to learn, not only 














from the infidelity of the Hebrews, } to 





from the fidelity of their great here 
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“one and all gave proof of their j 














faith, yet they never saw the prom’ 7 














ise fulfilled; for us God had some. 
thing better in store: we were 
needed to make the history of their — 




















lives complete.” (Heb. 11:39-40) 7 














ND we, in turn, must by our strong” 





faith in Christ Crucified and 














our fidelity to His spirit, teach a lesson 









to the contemporary Hebrews. It i 









this: Not all children of Abraham im 











herit the promise but only those who — 





“still uncircumcised, have the 7 


faith that will be accounted virtue © 
in them .. . those who are circum: — 
























cised, as long as they do not merely 7 








take their stand on circumcision, but — 














follow in the steps of that faith ~ 





which he, our father Abraham, had ~ 











before circumcision began.” (Rom, 


4:11-12) 





Now what was the faith of Abraham?” 
When did he prove his faith, and thus” 


















receive the promises? 
test—the death of everything Abraham 
held dear. Abraham must believe and 
at the same time give up all natural hope 
that through Isaac his posterity would 
bring a blessing to the nations. The 
sacrifice of Isaac was to be the test of 
Abraham's faith. Magnificently Abra- 
ham met the test 
“fully convinced that God was 
able to perform what he had prom- 

ised.” (Ro, 4:21) 

For the Hebrews, contemporaries of 
Christ, God had another test in store. 
They were asked to believe that the 
death of all their natural hopes for 
national success was to be the fulfill- 
ment of the promises. It was a bitter 
choice, but they exercised their freedom 
in unbelief. 

By the mercy of God, the test still 
stands, the choice still remains. Salva- 
tion on God's terms by Jesus Crucified 
whose death alone gives meaning and 
glory to their history, or salvation on 
their own terms by continued efforts to 
fulfill the promises against the will of 
God. 

Meanwhile we Christians will prove 
ourselves true children of Abraham by 
our faith in the Exodus of Christ Cru- 
cified by which alone the promises were 
fulfilled. Thus only shall we be wit 
nesses to the fulfillment of those prom- 
ises. Thus only shall we be witnesses 
to that Exodus which filled us with every 
spiritual blessing in Christ Jesus, the 
Son of David, the Son of God, who, 
“having loved his own flesh and blood, 
loved them to the end.” 
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Death was the 
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Are we kicking Germany into the Soviet camp by 


our policy of hijacking her industrial recovery? 


by PHILIP JOHNSON 


T odd hours during the past few 

weeks, this writer has been wading 
through a ponderous collection of hun- 
dreds of newspaper clippings, all dealing 
with postwar Germany. Culled, photo- 
stated, and bound by the Army Public 
Relations Division, most of the clippings 
tell us what to do with Germany and 
the Germans. Besides the straight re- 
porting of professional newspapermen 
and correspondents, there are included 
the opinions of itinerant columnists, 
junketing Congressmen, touring prel- 
ates, Hollywood celebrities, leading 
Protestant ministers, business executives, 
inquisitive clubwomen, statesmen, and 
ex-statesmen. 

In fact, this weighty compendium of 
several thousand pages forms an inter- 
ésting, if at times annoying, cross sec- 
tion of opinion. Beginning with that 
considerable group of American person- 
ilities who, after a flying two-week 
Visit to Germany, lunch with General 
Clay, an afternoon inspecting the ovens 
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of Dachau, and a weekend in Berchtes- 
garten, dash into print or to the nearest 
microphone with all the answers, it 
goes down the scale of publicity values 
to the lowly GI or the popeyed Rhine- 
barge deckhand nearly scared out of his 
weekly bread ration at being asked his 
opinion on mattters of state. There 
are almost as many and _ conflicting 
opinions as there are clippings, and as 
as many solutions as there are peri- 
patetic experts. 

What to do with Germany? After two 
world wars begun by that nation in the 
last twenty-five years, the question crops 
up again like.a hardy perennial. Is 
Germany to be dissolved, partitioned, 
or unified? Should France take the Saar? 
Should the Ruhr be internationalized? 
Is the German character incurably sad- 
ist and warlike? Were the Niirnberg 
trials justified? More control or less; 
more hatred or more pity; more string- 
ent denazification or further amnesty? 
And so on. What to do about Germany? 


300,000 Berlin Germans demonstrate against the Soviet 


After three full years of occupation, we 
do not seem to have made up our official 
minds. And after as many months of 
wrangling, debating, and conferring 
among the occupying powers it is still 
an unanswered question, still a vexing, 
unsettled problem. I do not propose 
to throw myself to the wolves by offer- 
ing any personal panaceas or solutions. 
However, it may not be out of order to 
risk setting down a few facts that our 
self-appointed oracles and international 
fence menders have ignored, overlooked, 
or chosen to forget. 

On that dreary, fogbound October 
day in 1944 when Aachen, the first 
German city taken by the Americans, 
surrendered to advance elements of the 
First U.S. Infantry Division, General 
Eisenhower issued a proclamation to his 
own troops and to the German people. 
In that often misquoted message, he 
said that we came as conquerors and 
not as liberators but, at the same time, 
not as oppressors; that we came to bring 
peace, the overthrow of tyranny, and 
hope of justice and freedom. At the 
time, the great mass of the German 
people understood these words and be- 
lieved them, or wanted to believe them. 
Some did so because they had relatives 
or ties in the United States or had a 
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admiration for us. Other 
thousands, perhaps, because they were 
fed up with war, with Hitler, and with 
the Nazi leaders whom they had allowed 
to deceive. them. In any. event, they 
were in a receptive mood. 

However, far from the weary, battle- 
erimed, and victorious doughboys, far 
from the sights and sounds and smells 
of smouldering Aachen, safe and secure, 
our meddling politicians, our profes- 
sional hate-mongers and that ever-howl- 
ing minority who seem somehow able 
to influence or intimidate our leaders, 
swung into action. As a result, the 
sentiments and the intelligent plans of 
Eisenhower were buried beneath an 
avalanche of hatred, revenge, and long- 
distance political tinkering. 

Instead, we had our ludicrous and 
embarrassing on-again-off-again fraterni- 
zation policy, the mulish and wholly 
unchristian shibboleth of unconditional 
surrender, the mad Morgenthau plan 
that would turn one half of Germany 
into a cabbage patch and one half into 
an economic slum. Then, after the 
cessation of hostilities, the victors met 
for the traditional carving up of eco- 
nomic and territorial spoils wherein, 
as usual, the Americans lost their shirts. 

Now, our crazy-quilt occupation pro- 
gram, invented by the “experts” and 
foisted on the Army, has _ boomer- 
unged. Our blanket denazification pro- 


sneaking 


gram has backfired. Our noisy original 
plan to ram democracy down the throats 
of the Germans has degenerated into a 
few baseball lessons taught by sheepish 


soldiers for the benefit of newsreel 
cameras and the Christmas parties or- 
ganized by officers’ wives for German 
Our enormous and lengthy 
forms and fragebogen have brought end- 
less confusion. 

Having broken with Russia and being 
unable to agree with the French, we 
have, along with the British, founded a 


orphans. 


Gen. Lucius D. Clay, U. S. 
Zone Military Governor 
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hybrid political and economic region 
called Bizonia. This is a sprawling 
bureaucracy within a bureaucracy, half 
British and half American, but mainly 
supported by American money. For this 
we are saddled with the herculean task 
of reviving and maintaining the German 
economy almostsinglehanded while the 
Soviets hamperus at every turn. 

In our frantic efforts to trace down 
and discredit and stamp out the Nazis 
and Nazism, our official policy has been 
such that it has nearly overlooked the 
German people. Just a case of the 
proverbial not seeing the woods for the 
trees. The innocent have been lumped 
with the guilty. Plans and policies and 
proclamations have been changed or dis- 
continued or deferred or disregarded so 
often that bewilderment and confusion 
are rife. As a further result, distrust, 
cynicism, near despair, open resentment, 
juvenile delinquency, and wholesale 
black marketing are to be found today 
in Occupied Germany. Worst of all, 
there is an undercurrent of resurgent 
nationalism plainly discernible. Con- 
sidering our mismanagement, this is not 
too surprising. 


HE Germans—or if you prefer, the 

Nazis—began their holocaust of 
carnage and suffering, ending in World 
War II and ultimate defeat, with a 
demonstration of tremendous might and 
a conviction of self-righteousness. They 
plundered and sacked nearly every coun- 
try in Europe. They rained death and 
destruction on countless cities, great 
and small. They organized huge black 
markets in conquered lands, deliber- 
ately designed to wreck existing econ- 
omies and pauperize the inhabitants. 
They wantonly drained the natural re- 
sources of their neighbors. They op- 
pressed and enslaved and cruelly trans- 
planted hundreds of thousands of Poles 
and Balts. They foully and efficiently 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr. His policy is two 
eyes for an eye and two teeth for a tooth 


murdered six million Jews for no othe 
cause than that they were Jews. 
performed satanic experiments on he} 
less captives. When they did not 0 
persecute religion, they endeavored to 
discredit and undermine it. 

In all this litany of inhumanities and 
unspeakable crimes, the German people 
were not wholly to blame, as our venge. 
ful hate-mongers would have it. Hoy. 
ever, neither were they blameless, a 
their defenders claim. The Germans 
have no need to be told or shown that 
the Nazis and Nazism which spawned 
and grew powerful among them were 
evil with the evil of Satan. They well 
knew that and have known it for years, 
all of them. Thousands of German; 
went to concentration camps, and, let 
it be noted, long before it was fashion. 
able to be anti-Nazi, merely for hinting 
that it was so. Others knew it but were 
afraid to speak. Others decided to drift 
along with the noisy mob and see what 
happened. Theirs was not passive re 
sistance; it was sterile passivity. Among 
these, sadly, were some of the clergy 
who remained silent until it was too late. 
Thousands of others knew it and loved 
it and gloated over it. Theirs were the 
frenzied “Sieg Heils” that, echoing 
across the greensward of the Niirnber 
Stadium, grew and grew into the mad 
thunder and horror of total war. 

Now their own land is a heap of 
hulking ruins far worse than any ruin 
their armies wrought in the lands they 
overran. All was finished more than 
three years ago. And yet the German 
economy is still disrupted. Insecurity, 
poverty, hunger, and unemployment 
continue to dog the days and the lives 
of the people, innocent and guilty alike. 
Initially, the Germans may have brought 
these tragic conditions on themselves, 
but our policy or lack of policy or com 
fusion of policy has for three years 
stupidly perpetuated them. 


General Eisenhower prom- 
ised justice and freedom 
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How long is this sad state to perdure? 
Is Germany and are the Germans to be 
held in economic subjection indefinitely, 
simply to pander to baseless fears and 
ancient hatreds? Are the Germans to 
be punished yet more to feed the re- 
venge of noisy minorities? How long 
must the already heavily burdened 
American taxpayer give to the support 
of an occupation policy that is an eco- 
nomic sieve? Must he pay to create 
confusion? Is the sophism of collective 
guilt to rule all our future dealings with 
the Germans? You cannot indict a peo- 
ple en masse. It is unchristian. And if 
that truism makes no impression on 
some, then perhaps they will be impres- 
sed by being told that such a policy is 
futile, impractical, wasteful, and politi- 
cally dangerous. We must face facts. 


\\/ ied are we still dismantling fac- 
tories and machinery that might 
be used to rebuild a tottering industrial 
potential? If, as is claimed, though not 
always correctly, the factories and ma- 
chines are war potentials, then let us 
transform them on the spot. The French 
military government continues to dis- 
mantle and destroy watch factories and 
similarly innocuous plants. They are 
recklessly stripping the Black Forest and 
making absolutely no attempt at replant- 
ing or conservation. Yet, on top of this 
plundering, done under the guise of 
reparations, the Marshall Plan allocates 
ninety-four million dollars to the French 
Zone of Germany! 

Instances of foolish and wasteful de- 
struction could be multiplied. In 1945 
the buildings now occupied by the U.S. 
Army 98th General Hospital in Munich 
were ordered destroyed by our own 
Military Government, simply because 
they had been used as a German Army 
hospital during the war. Only a last- 
minute change in orders saved them. 
Our Army had maneuvers last summer 
in Grafenwohr, a huge military reserva- 
tion built by the Wehrmacht. But 
before the place was habitable many of 
the buildings and installations had to 
be rebuilt at tremendous expense, simply 
because they were destroyed by official 
order two years ago. What sort of 
madness is this? 

We gave the plates for printing oc- 
cupation currency to the Soviets in 1946, 
and they proceeded to print millions of 
dollars worth which the U. S. Treasury 
had to redeem. The new Deutsche 
Mark was introduced with the promise 
of sensible controls. How did twenty- 
ive million of them suddenly turn up 
it Swiss banks and send the price down? 
Why should we have spent billions of 
dollars and a price exceedingly great in 
the lives of American manhood to defeat 
Germany, only to spend more millions 
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ETERNITY EXPRESS 


by SUZANNE HOUCK 


Travel, train! On, faster still! 
Belch your smoke o’er field and hill; 
Thunder on to Heavenville— 

Wild Impatience is my name. 


Ho! 


The miles of tracks behind us! 


Traveling Time will never find us— 
Crush the dreams that dare remind us 
Haste is but a frightened flame. 


Onward! 


Onward! 


Never slow! 


With your reddened eyes aglow— 
Blackened bulk of splendid show! 
Let your pounding powers swell. 


Shades of naked night inspire 
Homely hearts with forging fire! 
Soar with passion, wingless flyer; 
Cast your dark and dizzy spell! 


Nearer! 


Nearer to the goal! 


Whirling winds of death unroll; 
In my speed to save my soul 


Have I by-passed God to Hell? 





wrecking her economy and then still 
more to build it up again? Are we de- 
cartelizing the Germans only to build 
or protect American or British or Swiss 
cartels? What sort of manipulating goes 
on behind the scenes and is being ob- 
scured in the reports given by the press? 
What ever happened to the recommen- 
dations of the Herter Committee? When 
will this mad spending binge and tra- 
vesty of management -that perpetuates 
a false philosophy, a cigarette economy, 
and a maverick political policy end, or 
where will it lead us? 

These are questions that the Ameri- 
can people should put plainly and 
squarely to their leaders, to their Con- 
gressmen, to those powerful persons, 
seemingly answerable to nobody, who 
hold the public purse strings and make 
the policies. The American people have 
a right to know what is being done with 
their money, what is being done in their 
name abroad today, and what is being 
done to create that brave, new world 
for which they endured four years of 
war. 

“As Maine goes... .” and it might be 
correctly said, “As Germany goes, so 
goes Europe.” That a sick Germany 
means a sick Europe has been said and 
proved time without mind by scores 
of reputable authorities and thinkers. 
It is a point that needs no laboring here. 
But there is a corollary to that line of 
reasoning that should give us Catholics 
pause and bring to German recovery 
attempts a need of intelligent help and 
good will. Of all the nations of Europe 


(Hungary alone excepted) torn and 
disrupted by war and the confusion of 
postwar, Germany is the only nation and 
the Germans the only people who, per- 
mitted free suffrage, consistently and 
doggedly voted a pro-Christian, liberal 
program. In every one of the numerous 
elections thus far held in the Western 
Zones, the Communist Party and pro- 
gram lost out, despite pressure and 
threats. 

Three other major countries have had 
free elections. The long-suffering and 
great-hearted Hungarian people roundly 
defeated the Communists in 1945 despite 
the menacing presence of the Red Army. 
However, sadly, Soviet terrorism and the 
spineless attitude of the Allies subse- 
quently allowed the Communists to take 
over the government. France, continu- 
ally torn by shameful political strife, 
still teeters toward a Communist ascend- 
ancy. Italy, a “Catholic” country, de- 
livered nine million votes to the Com- 
munists, despite the open-faced attempts 
of the U.S. State Department and the 
American people to buy the election 
with threats and promises. 

Germany, its people granted freedom 
of choice and expression, rejected Com- 
munism, refused its blandishments, and 
defied its threats. They have chosen 
to follow a line of Christian liberalism. 
This is not perfection by any means, 
but it is surely a healthy sign and 
deserving of encouragement. If we do 
not help the Germans to help themselves 
in the confusion of postwar how can 
we expect them to persevere? 
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Charles D. Maginnis 


[' one were to determine who is Bos- 
ton’s most distinguished citizen today 

and included the creative sense among 
the qualifications—the laurel would fall 
to Charles D. Maginnis, the noted archi- 
tect, who was recently awarded the Gold 
Medal of the American Institute of 
Architects. It is an accolade not lightly 
accorded. The medal has been awarded 
fifteen times in forty-two years. The 
presentation stamps Mr. Maginnis as 
one of the great artists living in the 
United States today. Those who have 
seen the gold altar at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, the group of Gothic buildings in 
Newton, Massachusetts, that is Boston 
College, or the proposed National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception in Wash- 
ington, D.C., do not need to be told. If 
they were also to meet Mr. Maginnis 
personally, or to hear him as an after- 
dinner speaker, or to hear him lecture 
on public statuary, they would realize 
that the title “Boston’s Most Distin- 
guished Citizen” is not a journalistic 
extravagance. 

To those persons who await the trans- 
formation of New England’s culture 
from what it has been to a thorough- 
going Catholic culture approximating 
the artistic creativeness of Europe, Mr. 
Maginnis appears as the spearhead. 
He is today a scholarly, eighty-year- 


old gentleman who looks a little like 


C. Aubrey Smith, Hollywood’s famous’ 


Englishman. His sonorous voice has the 
cultured tones of Dublin and the Back 
Bay, and it is impressive and persuasive 
when it musically recounts to a dinner 
group his experiences at golf, or rises 
in stentorian remonstration with a work- 
man laying bricks incorrectly. 

Charles Donagh Maginnis was born 
in Londonderry, Ireland, in 1867. When 
he was seventeen years old he passed a 
civil service examination, topping the 
list for a minor position, and he might 
have gone to London to be forever lost 
to architecture, if his mother didn’t 
dislike London and hadn’t long dream- 
ed of his becoming an architect. 

“Becoming an architect,” he said, 
“was expected of me. Mother made up 
her mind when I was only seven that 
I was to be an architect. What pre- 
cocious demonstration it was that led 
to this momentous persuasion, I have 
no notion.” 

He came to Boston in 1885. The 
period was perhaps the ebb tide of 
American architecture. Mr. Maginnis 
entered the office of Edmund Wheel- 
right and soon became head draftsman. 
During this time, he taught illustration 
at the Cowles Art School and pen draw- 
ing in the studio of the Boston Archi- 
tectural Club. By 1898 he was ready 
for private practice and formed a triple 
partnership with Timothy Walsh and 
Matthew Sullivan. Eight years later, 
the now famous firm of Maginnis and 
Walsh was formed. Mr. Walsh, who 
died twelve years ago, was a distin- 
guished designer and a water colorist of 
distinction. 


Popularly known as the Tower Building, the Administration Build- 
ing of Boston College in Newton, Mass. is the work of Mr. Maginnis 


The firm’s buildings are in_ twenty 
four states. Most of them are edu 
cational or ecclesiastical or both. The 
creative genius of these men has raised 
beauty in stone, from the Carmelite 
convents of Santa Clara and Monterey 
in California to the English Tudor 
Gothic buildings of Boston College. 
Other monuments reared by: them are 
the chapel and library at Holy Cros 
College in Worchester, the Trinity Col 
lege chapel in Washington, D. C., and 
the famous Law Library at the Univer 
sity of Notre Dame in South Bend, 
Indiana. 

The work of the firm has not been 
confined to this country. It has built 
a mission church for the Maryknoll 
Fathers in Singishu, China, a chapel in 
the British West Indies, the Church of 
the Ascension in Montreal, and has 
been commissioned to erect a cathedral 
in Newfoundland. Nor has the work 
of the firm been confined to Catholic 
corporations. It was chosen to do th 
chancel of famous Trinity Church 
(Episcopalian) in Copley Square in Bos 
ton and was architect for the new Mat 


_ Buckminster Moors Hall at Radcliffe 


College in Cambridge. Half a doztn 
greater Boston churches, buildings at 
St. John’s Diocesan Seminary in Bright- 
on, Massachusetts, and the Jesuit Semin 
ary in Weston, Massachusetts, are mont: 
ments to the talent which one bishop 
praised by saying, “We should use thes 
men because we'll never meet their like 
in one hundred years.” 

At least six of the buildings listed 
above have won special commendations 
from the architectural profession, %& 
companied by medals or citations. 
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in all, the firm has built more churches 
and cathedrals than any other firm of 
architects in the country. The national 
shrine of the Immaculate Conception in 
Washington, which the firm has been 
watching over like a mother for the 
past ten years, will, when completed, be 
one of the ten largest churches in the 
world and one of the most beautiful. 

Mr. Maginnis is credited with revo- 
lutionizing church architecture in Amer- 
ica. That movement began a full fifty 
years ago, when, as head draftsman for 
Edmund Wheelright, Boston’s city archi- 
tect, he was invited to write an article 
for Donahue’s Magazine on the archi- 
tectural shortcomings of the Church in 
America. He pulled no punches. He 
denounced the architecture that abound- 
ed at that time in the most scathing 
terms. That article won him his first 
commission. It was the beginning of 
pn era in church art in the United 
States. The credit for the revolution, 
he bestows upon the liturgical move- 
ment. But who has played a greater 
part, set a greater example in develop- 
ing the architectural surroundings for 
the liturgy? If Mr. Maginnis had done 
nothing other than the main altar in 
St. Patrick's Cathedral in New York, 
his reputation as a great liturgical artist 
would be secure forever. 

He has strong feelings on the _in- 
artistic statuary that still abounds in 
many of the Catholic churches in the 
‘ountry. The multi-colored _ plaster 
saints that clutter the churches from 
Coast to coast have been known to make 
him visibly shudder and have elicited 
from him, time and again, the most 
seething denunciation, phrased grandly 
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The firm of Maginnis & Walsh has raised beauty in stone all over 
the country, but nowhere with greater success than at Boston College 


withal in English composition matching 
the literary masters of the eighteenth 
century. 

The type of statue and ornamenta- 
tion which led him to strong protest 
so often and won from him earlier his 
blistering denunciation in a magazine 
article, Mr. Maginnis believes does grave 
injustice to the Church. It is terribly 
wrong, he feels, to place Catholic art 
under the dominion of commercial 
leadership whose business it is to pro- 
duce in unlimited numbers models of 
pietistic figures in depressing duplica- 
tion from a grossly inartistic original. 

“Nothing has wrought such prejudice 
visually to the non-Catholic mind as the 





The interior of St. Michael’s Pas- 
sionist Church in Union City, N. J. 
—the work of Maginnis & Walsh 


The Gold Medal of the 
American Institute of Architects 
has been awarded only 

fifteen times in forty-two years. 


Charles D. Maginnis merited it 


by HERBERT A. KENNY 


presence of this inferior sort of mis- 
representation.” The liturgical move- 
ment, he believes, is changing things for 
the better. He has found the clergy 
completely co-operative. 

Mr. Maginnis hasn’t let them down. 
When his article appeared in Donahue’s 
Magazine, the Rev. Father O'Reilly, 
pastor of St. Patrick’s Church in Whit- 
insville, Massachusetts, read it and call- 
ed on the young man to build him a 
church. Imagine his astonishment when 
he learned that the youthful critic of 
church architecture had never built a 
church before. That church, many feel, 
marked the start of the revolution in 
church architecture. 

“How do I feel about my first 
church?” he responded to one interview. 
“Just as I do about this gold medal 
they've awarded me. All I have to say 
is that modesty, in my experience, is a 
most slippery and exasperating virtue 
which runs out on you the instant it 
detects the least susceptibility to 
medals.” 

The honors have sought out Maginnis 
over the years. He holds the Laetare 
Medal from the University of Notre 
Dame, the Harleston Parker gold medal, 
and the Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce bronze medal. He has three 
honorary doctorates from Holy Cross, 
Boston College, and Tufts College, was 
twenty years a member of the Municipal 
Art Commission, was named president 
of the International Congress of Archi- 
tects in 1939, and has held membership 
in the American Society of Arts and 
Sciences, the National Academy of 
Design, the National Academy of Arts 
and Letters, and is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

He has a warm personality and a 
Christian humility. It is typical of him 
that he curtailed his vacation so that 
the family maid could go to Ireland. 
The beauty and grace that exalt his 
works have their roots in his own char- 
acter. His own office is still a good 
training school for beginning architects, 

(Continued on page 68) 
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TELEVISIOV 


by DOROTHY KLOCK 


Come of Age 

This page now having passed its first 
birthday mark, its author begs leave to 
sit back in the editorial chair and pon- 
tificate for an issue on the state of radio 
in these United States at the present 
hearing. It is good to get off in the 
critical distance occasionally and have 
a look at the larger picture. The trees 
make an interesting study, but the forest 
as a whole should not be neglected, es- 
pecially when it is filled with such 
sounds as rend the night—and the day. 

The year 1926 is generally accepted 
as marking the beginning of broad- 
casting in this country in the sense in 
which we now commonly accept the 
term. That was the year in which 
the National Broadcasting Company 
was born, the first of the networks which 
have been the major influence in for- 
malizing American radio. 

Since 1926, there have been many 
changes in some respects and few in 
others. It would be much to the credit 
of broadcasters if we could claim that 
program advances have kept pace with 
advances in the technical aspects of 
radio. But such is far from the case. 
The truth of the matter is that, despite 
its two decades and more of popular 
life, radio in this country has not yet 
come of age. 

This lack of maturity, this channel- 
ized following of an evanescent wraith 
whose sole claim to reality is wrapped 
up in the phrase “what the public 
wants,” this protracted innocence of 
youth in the matter of the content of 
the programs which flood the airways, 
needs some careful examination, and 
this page today is one place where it 
is going to get it. 

Why has the broadcaster in America 
failed to realize even half of the poten- 
tialities of the medium in his control? 
The experts have lots of answers. 

sy and large, radio is now big busi- 
ness. The small independent station 
which can afford to be truly independent 
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is the exception rather than the rule. 
The station affiliated with a network, 
and the great majority of American 
radio stations are in that category, must 
take most of its programs “off the line,” 
that is from the network source of ori- 
gin, usually Hollywood or New York, 
if it is to survive financially. The end 
result of this state of affairs is that there 
is little time, and less money, for local 
experimentation, for service to local 
organizations, for programs of high 
caliber which can be produced within 
the limited budget available. It is a 
safe guess that more than three-quarters 
of the local stations which draw their 
bread-and-butter from network affilia- 
tions do not broadcast even one dra- 
matic program originating in their own 
studios during an entire broadcasting 
week. 

Of course there is another reason for 
this, too. And it points up another 
aspect of radio as big business. That is 
the cost of such production. It is easy 
to blame the unions for the high cost of 
radio production—Mr. Petrillo’s musi- 
cians, the American Federation of Radio 
Artists, the Radio Writers’ Guild. But, 
like the rest of us, the members of these 
unions must eat too and pay the land- 
lord and the doctor. Perhaps the rarity 
of the local dramatic program can be 
traced more truly to the so-called de- 
velopment of the public’s tastes in that 
field of broadcasting. The super colos- 
sal radio program, like the super colos- 
sal moving picture, must be replete with 
top Hollywood names, a_ twenty-five 
piece orchestra with specially written 
music, and a script which costs plenty 
of money for broadcasting rights, de- 
spite the fact that the listening audi- 
ence may be all too familiar with it 
through having had it stuffed down 
their throats as a magazine serial, a 
book, and a moving picture before it 
was disembodied in radio script form. 

If radio is to come of age, it must be 
willing to give a hearing to new writers, 
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sponsibility in the matter. Evidently, 
they find it too difficult to resist the tide, 
The Ford Motor Company’s dramatic 
program is a case in point. Last year, 
the Ford Theater, broadcasted on Sun 
day afternoons, featured experienced 
radio actors whose voices were pleasantly 
familiar to many listeners but whose 
names were little known. As a result, 
the programs had a freshness and a fine 
quality of acting each week which made 
them outstanding. But, this year, Ford 
has slipped into the trite but traditional 
groove. Now broadcast on Friday nights, 
the, radio plays hang out bright names 
to catch the listeners. And the bright 
names have dashed off the movie lot or 
the stage to squeeze the broadcast into 
their busy schedules as best they can. 
Their reading of the lines more often 
than not shows a lack of rehearsal and 
a weariness that robs even the brightest 
of comedies of much of its luster. 
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F radio is to come of age, it must 

recognize the advantages of selective 
listening. Moving pictures, in these 
lean Hollywood years, might well do 
the same. The war days, in which 
everyone sought escape in any kind of 
movie, in any kind of radio program, 
are over. The idea of appealing to 4 
smaller but more discriminating sg: 
ment of the whole potential audience is 
not attractive to the average broadcaster. 
It is too long-range a proposition for 
him. He has not the patience to build 
a steady body of listeners. He wants 
the sure-fire stuff. He wants the greatest 
possible number of listeners. And his 
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desires on these scores can be traced & ihe 
directly to the survey reports on listen § o,, 
ing audiences. One cannot take too 
much issue with that point of view. We § TH 
all like to get our money’s worth when & day 
we're buying something. So does the § hit 








seller of soap or hair tonic or liver pills. 
And it is understandable that he is not 
too particular about the kind of people 
who buy them as long as they pay the 
price and keep coming back for more. 

But let’s not be uncomplaining. Lets 
have our say. We are that public @ 
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which the broadcaster offers his wares. 
He says he is giving us what we want. 
Whether that is so is a matter for each 
of us to decide for himself. If it is so, 
very well. If it is not so, let us be heard. 
Write, or phone, or call at your local 
station. Praise or complain. Ask for 
more programs of local origin, designed 
to give you and your family what you 
want or need in a community sense. 
Demand that the use of the air, which 
in this country still belongs to the peo- 
ple, be made to serve the people to 
whom it belongs. 


You ought to know that... 


THE HUNTING AND _ FISHING 
CLUB OF THE AIR (Monday, 9:30— 
9:55 p.M., E.S.T.) is the Mutual Broad- 
casting System’s medium for giving time- 
ly hunting tips and informal discussions 
of handy short cuts for the busy sports- 
man. 


NEW ROLES FOR WRITERS trying 
their wings in the broadcasting business 
are exemplified by James Hilton, widely- 
read novelist, who selects the story each 
week and takes part on the program as 
narrator-host on Hallmark Playhouse. 
(CBS, Thursday, 10:00—10:30 p.m., E. 
§.T.) 


HELEN HAYES has returned from a 
successful theater season in London to 
become the star of the Electric Theater 
series on CBS (Sunday, 9:00—9:30 p.M., 
ES.T.) 


THE VOICE OF FIRESTONE, one 
of radio’s programs distinguished by its 
longevity, has celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary on the air. 


HENRY J. TAYLOR, economist, au- 
thor, and journalist, has returned to the 
American Broadcasting Company's full 
radio network with a weekly quarter- 
hour of music and commentary. (Mon- 
day, 8:45-9:00 p.m. E.S.T.) 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS from all 
over the country are selected weekly for 
a Week-end with Music in New York, 
during which they appear in the inter- 
mission feature of the same title which 
a part of the Sunday broadcasts of 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra. (CBS, 3:00—4:30 p.m., E.S.T.) 


THE RAILROAD’ HOUR (ABC, Mon- 
day 8:00-8:30 p.m., E.S.T.) condenses 
hit musicals to half-hour capsule form, 
retaining the most pleasant melodies 
nd enough of the plot to give them a 
little meaning. It is a pleasant half- 
hour, full of nostalgia for those who 
have enjoyed musical comedy at its best 
on the stage in the light operettas of 
am earlier decade of this century. 
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A spiritual thought for the month 
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MOMENT of honesty leaves us 

thoroughly dissatisfied with our- 
selves, and justly so. For some degree 
of failure is an integral part of our days. 
The beginning of a new year, with its 
promise of a fresh start, is an invitation 
to good resolutions, that is, to an acknowl- 
edgment of our failures and a determina- 
tion to fail no more. For the moment, 
we have the fine feeling of heroism, of 
approaching hard things bravely; for, of 
course, our eyes are fixed on what we are 
to surrender. 

We proceed to make some resolutions, 
but with a sigh, regretfully. We can do 
this because it is very human to be blind 
to what we shall put our arms around 
once we have emptied them of these 
trifles; and so, blind to the very reason 
for uncluttering ourselves. Still other 
resolutions we consider for awhile, then 
put aside; they are too hard; perhaps we 
even shudder at the thought of a day, a 
week, or a month cut off from whatever 
has wound itself around our heart. 

This last is particularly interesting for 
it tells an often unsuspected story of our 
loves and our fears. It points out, for 
example, a universal characteristic of all 
love: love is always successful. We have 
our Lord’s words, unlimited, uncondi- 
tioned words, in confirmation of this: 
“Ask and it shall be given to you; seek, 
and you shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened to you. For everyone who asks, 
receives; and he who seeks, finds; and 
to him who kaocks, it shall be opened.” 
This is the work of love: to ask, to 
seek, to demand admittance. Whatever 
the love, whatever the object of that 
love, love never fails. It gets what it 
asks, finds what it seeks, enters in the 
door at which it knocks. 

Psychologically, this truth is so obvious 
as to make its statement trite. In loving, 
our will goes out to the object loved, 
embraces it, so that we become one with 
that object as-nearly as can be so within 
the limits of union in this life. There is 
nothing in the universe that can put a 
physical barrier to that journey of the 
will of man; while a moral barrier means 
no more than that the will itself freely 
chooses not to embrace this thing regard- 
less of its allure. Man can love what he 
will, and no one, no thing can stop him; 
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and the success of his loving is guaran- 
teed beforehand: he will get what he 
asks, find what he seeks, enter into this 
thing and become one with it. 

This is the great satisfaction, the over- 
whelming delight, the surpassing nobility 
of worthy love; at the same time, it is 
the most horrible aspect of unworthy 
love. Without fail, we become what we 
love. In a sense, the truth is often borne 
out even by physical evidences. A glut- 
ton, for example, not infrequently comes 
to look like a sack of grain knotted at 
the top; the head of a sot often comes 
to look like a well saturated and so 
fragile cork stuck in the neck of a bottle; 
a thoroughly lazy person eventually be- 
gins to look like an unmade bed. 

But these physical evidences do not 
always appear. What does appear, and 
cannot be denied, is the inevitable and 
absolutely universal effect of love which 
is fear. The love of God generates a 
filial fear which is a kind of increasing 
horror of being separated from Him, of 
ever losing Him; much as a child, from 
the very depth of the love he bears his 
parents, will fear losing them. Indeed, 
long after actual dependence on them 
has ceased, each one of us sees a father 
or mother go home to God only at the 
cost of a wrench at our hearts not less 
costly than that of a small child, though 
somewhat better hidden. This horror of 
separation, of loss, is inevitable, granted 
love; for by love we become one with 
the thing we love. 

Moreover, this is true of all love. It 
will be just as true of the most unworthy 
love as it is of the love of God. Therein 
lies the evident, loathesome baseness of 
unworthy love. Whatever substitute we 
choose for God, that substitute is not 
only king of our heart; it is a part of us, 
as a son is a part of his parents; it is as 
close to us as the parents are to their 
child; it has become as intimately a part 
of ourselves as a husband of a wife or 
a wife of a husband. Love is always 
successful; either to the ennoblement or 
the utter degradation of man. 

What do we fear to lose? Where is 
our love taking us? For our love will 
not fail. What we seek, we shall find. 
The honest facing of failure is an admis- 
sion that our love has been knocking at 
the wrong door. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL KINNEAR 


By VINCENT W. HARTNETT 


The means used by Brother Patrick in his efforts 


to keep old Father Peter alive were slightly un- 


conventional. 


ee HAT sedative ain’t,” Brother Pat- 
rick dismally asked, ‘for Father 
Peter by any chance? You'll kill that old 
fellow with it!” He squirmed on the 
high stool by the window of the in- 
firmary pharmacy and nervously rubbed 
the gray stubble on his leathery old neck 
is he watched young Brother Sylvester, 
his successor as community infirmarian, 
solemnly mixing a phenobarbital elixir. 

Tall, broad-shouldered young Brother 
Sylvester allowed a slight frown to dark- 
en his lorig, handsome face, possibly as 
much at the interruption as at the 
breach of the rule of silence. Brother 
Sylvester was a very exact observer of 
the Rule. 

‘It is!” the new infirmarian declared 
authoritatively. “It’s what Dr. Boyle 
prescribed.” 

White-haired Brother Patrick groaned 
in spirit. For twenty years, until one 
week ago, he had helped keep the re- 
ligious of the monastery alive and 
healthy, and not always by following 
doctors’ prescriptions to the letter. But 
how could he in one week teach his 
headstrong young successor that there 
were tricks of healing not to be found 
in the American Pharmacopoeia? 

srother Sylvester poured a little rasp- 
berry syrup from a bottle into the beak- 
er in his left hand, held the beaker up 
to the light, poured a minute amount 
of syrup back into the bottle, looked 
carefully at the beaker again, poured 
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But it was all for the glory of God! 


three drops of syrup back into it, and 
then pounced with a rag on one drop 
of syrup that had fallen onto the phar- 
macy counter. Brother Sylvester had 
worked in a drug store before taking 
the habit. Brother Jonas, the monastery 
carpenter, who was prone to let his 
tongue slip, once said that Brother Syl- 
vester would have done everyone a great 
favor by staying in the drug store. 

“Now, where would the phenobarbi- 
tal be?” Brother Sylvester said, half 
aloud. Brother Sylvester liked to let on- 
lookers observe the exact way in which 
his mind operated. 

Brother Patrick, who wasn’t supposed 
to answer, did so. “In the lock cabinet, 
where it should be,” he said dryly. 

As the old brother nervously chewed 


his quid of Mail Pouch tobacco and | 


swung his long leg against the stool, 
Brother Sylvester ceremoniously un- 
locked the door of a wooden wall cabi- 
net and extracted a bottle marked 
“PHENOBARB.” It was plainly marked, 
in big, bold India ink letters. Brother 
Patrick had printed the label himself. 
But Brother Sylvester, after scrutinizing 
the label for a good sixty seconds, sol- 
emnly unstoppered the bottle, sniffed 
of the contents, and then paused in 
judgment. 

Old Brother Patrick almost swallowed 
his tobacco. Surely the Holy Ghost and 
the community council had made a mis- 
take this time! Even Brother Jonas, or 









dim-witted Brother Filibert who 

the monastery corridors and talked tg 
himself, would have sense enough tp 
know the label meant what it said! 
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“Smell good?” he inquired  sarcayj. ah 
cally. | 

Brother Sylvester cocked an indignan bs 
eyebrow but did not answer. Brother pares 
Sylvester was busy. Having finally de. able 
cided that the bottle really did contain Bu 
phenobarbital compound, he tilted his there 
handsome black head (Brother Jonas Fr 
said the reason Brother Sylvester was into 
sometimes late for morning prayer was Brotl 
that it took him ten minutes to comb “B 
his hair) at an uncomfortable angle and that 
began another measuring operation B vers, 
Brother Patrick shuddered, and then at th 
looked out the window and began to ing 
ray. | 

One week ago, when changes of duty B. ; 
were given out, smart young Brother § what 
Sylvester had been appointed new in § oy) 
firmarian at Mount Saint Hippolite B  purn 
Monastery, and stooped, white-haired, B  proti 
ambling old Brother Patrick, who had § pei}; 
been plain Thomas Joseph Casey and § near 
a handyman-carpenter before he took & |jes , 
the habit at the age of forty, had been § ger? 
relieved of his infirmarian’s post and 
assigned “general duties.” stool 


Brother Patrick knew well what “gen- 
eral duties” meant. After twenty years 
of treating young novices for homesick- 
ness and colds, middle-aged brothers for 
sprained wrists and broken fingers, and 
old priests for eczema and constipation, 
he was being put on the shelf. Because 
he was now sixty-eight and his eyes 
weren't so good as they once were, the 
Holy Ghost and the community om 
sultors had advised Father Superior ® 
replace him with a younger man. 4 

“Lord, Thy will be done!” Brother 
Patrick had prayed in his room 


receiving the new obedience, ot 




























































































had blessed himself and kissed the 
A long visit to the chapel, his rosafy 
said as he ambled around the monast 
grounds, a fresh chunk of cnn 
bacco between his jaws, and he 
ready to carry on God's plan for him. 

Then had come the deluge. For one 
nightmarish week he had been trying @ 
break in Brother Sylvester to his 
job. And Brother Sylvester had 
into the community infirmary with 
fixed ideas about the way things 
be done. 

“Brother Patrick, please don’t 
those strips of adhesive plaster 
to the counter. We'll cut fresh p 
it’s needed.” 

“Brother, we won't give any 
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stared out at the apple orchard and 
prayed. He prayed for patience for him- 
self. He prayed for Father Peter, who 
was ninety years of age and only a few 
months short of completing seventy-five 
years in religion—if Brother Sylvester's 
methods didn’t kill him. And he prayed 
for Brother Sylvester, that God would 
make him humble and give him good 
sense and not let him kill old Father 
Peter with his overexact ways. 

Over at the counter, Brother Sylvester 
had finally finished measuring. Brother 
Jonas said Brother Sylvester made more 
fuss about mixing you a dose of cascara 
than the Bishop did ovey a pontifical 
high Mass. The young brother replaced 
the bottle of phenobarbital on the cabi- 
net shelf, next to a squat brown bottle, 
and began to stir the mixture in the 
beaker. 

Brother Patrick sighed. “There ain’t 
no use wasting that, Brother,” he ad- 
vised. “Here’s the stuff you want!” 

He slid stiffly from his stool and hob- 
bled over to the cabinet. 

“This,” he said 


succinctly, taking 


down the squat brown bottle, “is what 
you want to give Father Peter. I been 
keeping that old fellow alive on it for a 
year.” 











He whisked out the small, squat bottle of schnapps 


Brother Sylvester wrinkled his long 
nose in disgust. 

“Liquor!” 

“Schnapps!” corrected Brother Patrick 
with relish. He rather enjoyed Brother 
Sylvester's reaction. “Two small doses a 
day, and he runs like a well-oiled clock!” 

Brother Sylvester dropped the beaker 
hurriedly on the counter and fingered 
his rosary beads. 

“Really, Brother!” 

The old man held up the bottle and 
looked admiringly at it. “Yes, sir, 
Brother, that schnapps has done things 
for the old fellow that no doctor's pre- 
scription ever could do! Best thing in 
the world for him.” 

The younger man snatched the bottle 
from Brother Patrick’s gnarled hand. He 
slid it on its shelf, slammed the door 
of the cabinet, locked it, and dropped 
the key in his pocket. 

“So long as I’m in charge here, 
Brother, no member of this community 
will be encouraged to tipple in the in- 
firmary. And the doctor's orders will be 
followed to the letter. Elixir of pheno- 
barbital!” 


Brother Patrick checked his fierce 
anger. 
“Tipple!” he said slowly. “Tipple? 














That ain't what I'd all 
Brother!” 

He stumbled to the door, pausing on 
the threshold. 

“If I was you, Brother, I wouldn’t 
want to have that old fellow’s death on 
my slate!” 

There was no answer. Brother Sylves- 


ter was stirring the sedative. 


tippling, 


ROTHER PATRICK shuffled down 
the whitewashed corridor of the 
infirmary, fighting his anger and rebel- 
lion with Hail Marys. Outside Father 
Peter's room he stopped, hesitated, then 
knocked. 
There was no answer. He knocked 
more, then entered. 

Snowy-haired, shrunken little Father 
Peter, who had spent seventy-four years 
in the service of the Lord, was sitting 
in a wheel chair by the window. His 
eyes were not closed, but he gave no 
sign of seeing the old infirmarian. 
Brother Patrick stood next to the wheel 
chair, looked down at the wisp of life 
it held, and silently shook his head. 

Father Peter, who had hitherto been 
lively and alert for a man of his age, 
had fallen into a decline three days ago. 
lt was hard, looking at him now, to be- 
lieve that this was the fiery, strong- 
willed, tireless missioner about whom 
the old priests reminisced when visiting 
the infirmary. Father Peter alternated 
now between lethargic spells when he 
was oblivious to everything around him 
and periods when he fell into fits of 
crying and moaning. 

srother Patrick knew the signs. 
Father Peter was nearing the end of his 
Brother Patrick knew, too, that 
sedatives were not the answer. They 
quieted his crying spells, perhaps, but 
they only depressed him more. What 
Father Peter needed was his accustomed 
two small glasses of schnapps each day, 
to keep his heart pumping strongly and 
his appetite healthy. 

Praying over his problem while work- 
ing in the sacristy later that morning, 
Brother Patrick literally bombarded 
heaven for help. 

“That old fellow, Lord,” he silently 
implored as he took measurements for 
a new vestment case, “he’s only got a 
few more months to go to reach his dia- 
mond jubilee. You wouldn’t let him 
would You, Lord?” 

\nd Brother Patrick got to work on 
St. Joseph. They had been intimate 
friends even back in the days when 
[Thomas Joseph Casey had been a mar- 
ried man with a family, and a carpenter- 
handyman like his heavenly patron. 

“You know my hands are tied, St. 
Joseph. I gotta do what I’m told. That 
Brother Sylvester is in charge now. Help 
himget somesense! Anddon’t lethim kill 


once 


road. 


down, 


that old priest with his fool mixtures!” 
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A tasty lamb stew at noonday dinner 
made Brother Patrick feel even better. 
He dearly loved lamb stew, and had 
two servings of it. He made his visit to 
chapel, and then in the brothers’ com- 
mon room afterward at recreation he 
made it a point to seek out Brother 
Sylvester and crack a few jokes for him. 
But when the hour was up and he 
shuffled back to the ae, he fell 
into the depths again. 

There on the pharmacy counter, care- 
fully centered on a clean sheet of news- 
paper, were his worn copy of Christian 
Perfection, Vol I, his dog-eared prayer 
book, his plug of Mail Pouch tobacco, 
and a treasuréd picture of St. Joseph. 

Brother Patrick scuttled behind the 
counter and bent over to look at his 
shelf. It had been swept clean! 

It was then, for the first time, that 
Brother Patrick really felt worn out and 
useless. Brother Sylvester briskly en- 
tered the pharmacy, armed with scrub- 
bing brush, pail, and soap powder, but 
Brother Patrick needed no explanations. 

“I thought it might be more hygienic, 
Brother Patrick, if you kept your things 
in your room,” Brother Sylvester began. 
But his words fell on thin air. Brother 
Patrick had fled the room. 

Sick at heart though he was, the old 
brother from long habit stopped at 
Father Peter’s room. The priest was 
moaning to himself inside. Brother 
Patrick pushed the door open without 
knocking. 

Oh my, oh my, oh my!” Father Peter 
sobbed. 

Brother Patrick touched him gently 
on the shoulder. 

“You oughtn’t to carry on like that, 
Father. You're all right.” 

The old man looked at him with 
empty eyes. 

“Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh!” 

Brother Patrick talked to him as 
though he were a child. 

“Now, Father, you oughtn’t to feel 
that way. One of the novices will be 
coming to read to you. You'll like that, 
won’t you?” 








“No, no, no, no! I feel so bad. Oh, 
oh, oh, oh, oh!” 

Brother Patrick shook his head gad, 

“I’m going out to say my beads nov, 
Father. I'll say them for you. You'll lik 
that, won't your” 

The little wisp of body and whit 
hair only rocked slightly back and for) 
in the wheel chair. “Dear, dear, dear 
dear, dear!” 

Brother Patrick scanned the table in 
the scantily furnished room as he wen 
out. Father Peter had always been a 
strict observer of the Rule, and even in 
his illness would have no luxuries. Qn 
the bare table stood his dinner tray, the 
food untouched, and an empty medicine 
glass. The sedative! Brother Patrick 
shook his head and bit his lips savagely, 
If only, if only . 

All through his beads, as he walked 
slowly around the monastery grounds, 
the distracting thought kept intruding 
itself into his mind. Brother Sylvester 
was in charge of the infirmary and its 
patients now. Brother Sylvester stub- 
bornly refused to give Father Peter the 
stimulant he needed so badly. But 
Brother Sylvester had not directly or 
dered Brother Patrick not to give him 
any. Could he do so? Would he be sin- 
ning against his vow of obedience 
Brother Patrick frantically prayed for 
light. He knew the old priest’s life was 
in the balance. 

But even at the end of his beads he 
still did not have the answer. Instead 
of going back to the house, he seated 
himself on a bench overlooking the 
river. On his left was the crude, life- 
size statue of St. Joseph which he him- 
self had chiseled out of granite in his 
first year at Mount Saint Hippolite. 
Brother Patrick confided his doubts to 
the good saint it represented. 

“You know the Rule, St. Joseph. And 
you know the vows. And you know what 
Rodriguez says about monks who prefer 
their own minds to their superiors’ or 
ders. But does that mean I have to 
let him kill that old fellow?” 

Brother Patrick reverently shifted his 











What’s In 
a Name? 


in surprise 








> A movie magnate and his publicity man arrived 
late at a Hollywood gathering. As they entered, a 
man was singing, and the rich tones of his voice 
cast a spell over the usually noisy crowd. 

The big shot was impressed and remarked to his 
companion that the singer would be a marvelous 
discovery for pictures. 

“Don’t you know who that is?” the other asked 
“His name is Lauritz Melchior.” 

“What's the difference?” asked the film man. 
“We can change it.” 


—(Mrs.) Ann Parks 
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quid of tobacco to the hollow in his 
cheek. 

“Now, if someone was to sneak his 
regular dose to Father Peter, without 
that Brother Sylvester being any the 
wiser... -” 

Brother Patrick slapped his thigh in 
glee, got up quickly, and shuffled off to 
the house. He would ask the Master of 
Novices about his plan. Father Hilary 
was his confessor and a priest of un- 
common good sense as well as sanctity. 

It was easier said than done. Outside 
the Novice Master’s door was a line of 
half a dozen young novices, eyes cast 
down and all-seeing, waiting to see 


Father Hilary. Brother Patrick  re- 
treated. 
Fortunately, Brother Filibert was 


dusting the corridor. Brother Patrick 
approached him eagerly. 

“Yesterday the same dust, today the 
same dust, tomorrow the same dust!” 
Brother Filibert was dolefully mutter- 
ing. 
That's all right, Brother. It’s like 
sin,” Brother Patrick confided. “You 
keep your eye on Father Master’s door, 
Brother. And when them novices finish 
telling him their troubles, you come 
down to the pharmacy and tell me the 
coast is clear. Okay?” 

Brother Filibert’s eyes sparkled. He 
rarely received such an exciting duty. 

“You betcha, Brother. You depend 
on me! Say a Hail Mary for my mother, 
won't you, Brother?” 

Brother Patrick shuffled back anx- 
iously to the infirmary. In the white- 
washed corridor, Brother Sylvester was 
pushing a mop over the linoleum-cov- 
ered floor. He looked curiously at the 
older brother, but said nothing. Brother 
Patrick cautiously entered the phar- 
macy, made sure’ Brother Sylvester was 
not following, then tiptoed over to the 
wall cabinet. It was locked! 

The old brother’s mind raced madly. 
What next? He couldn’t get to the 
Novice Master to ask his advice. And the 
bottle of schnapps was securely locked 
away. The hours were going by, and 
Father Peter might not last out the 
night. In desperation, Brother Patrick 
made for the chapel. 

The monastery clock chimed away 
the half-hours as the old man prayed 
desperately in one of the back pews. 
Exhausted at last by fatigue and worry, 
he let his head drop limply on his chest 
and fell asleep at his Master's feet. 

It was four-thirty when he awoke. He 
looked around him anxiously, but there 
was no one in chapel. Brother Patrick 
senuflected stiffly, sent up a last prayer, 
and shuffled off to the Novice Master’s 
tom. 

This time he was in luck. The novices 
were out working on the grounds, and 
Father Hilary was answering letters. For 
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Brother Jonas looked on curiously 


half an hour, he and the old brother 
were closeted in a conference that was 
half frowns and half laughter. When he 
left Father Hilary’s room, Brother Pat- 
rick was grinning broadly. He had his 
plan of battle mapped out. 

His luck stayed with him when he 
returned to the pharmacy. It was empty. 
Brother Sylvester no doubt was out say- 
ing his beads. The lock cabinet was still 
locked, but Brother Patrick had antic- 
ipated that. Humming “O'Donnell 
Abu” softly to himself, he began to 
fiddle with the lock, using a large wad 
of candle wax in certain intricate ma- 
nipulations. It was ten minutes before he 
was finally satisfied with his work, and 
then he was off to the carpenter's shop. 
While burly Brother Jonas looked on 
curiously, Brother Patrick labored with 
a sharp, metal-cutting file over a small 
piece of steel. 

“You're up to sdmething, you old 
fox!” Brother Jonas said accusingly. 

Brother Patrick only grinned broadly, 
as he finished his chore. “What you 
don’t know, Brother, won't hurt you! 
It’s all for the glory of God!” 


HE old man refrained from going 

near the infirmary the rest of that 
afternoon, despite the anxiety for 
Father Peter that was like a weight on 
his chest. Supper was at six-thirty, and 
from seven to seven forty-five there was 
recreation in the brothers’ common 
room. Brother Patrick ambled down to 
Father Peter’s room afterward. 

The little old priest was asleep in bed. 
His breathing was_.scarcely distinguish- 
able, his pulse faint and _ irregular. 
Brother Patrick shook his head sadly. 
At this rate, death would come very 
soon. 

In the pharmacy, Brother Sylvester 
was making his spiritual reading. 


“Praised be Jesus Christ,” Brother Pat- 
rick greeted him. Brother Sylvester 





looked up curiously. “Forever and ever.” 

Brother Patrick jerked his thumb to- 
ward Father Peter’s room. “That old 
fellow’s not doing so good.” 

Brother Sylvester looked slightly an- 
noyed. “If you mean Father Peter, 
Brother, I know he isn’t so good. I 
phoned Dr. Boyle this afternoon. He 
said this is to be expected. At Father 
Peter’s age, the circulatory system is 
naturally slowing down. All we can do 
is keep him tranquil. We must be pre- 
pared for anything.” 

Brother Patrick strove to use all his 
tact. “Now, Brother, if you was to give 
him a little of that schnapps—just a 
tablespoonful . . .” 

Brother Sylvester’s jaw tightened 
ominously. “Brother Patrick, if Dr. 
Boyle wanted that old man to have 
whiskey, he’d order it!” 

“Did you ask him?” 

“No,” Brother Sylvester admitted. 

Brother Patrick shook his head help- 
lessly. He paused, then a canny gleam 
lighted his eyes under their shaggy white 
brows. 

“Brother, I'd sure feel a whole lot 
easier if you’d go down and take a look 
at Father.” 

Gratified, Brother Sylvester hopped 
up from his chair. 

“Well, Brother, if you think it might 
be good.” 

He was hardly out of the pharmacy 
before Brother Patrick was at the lock 
cabinet. Using the key he himself had 
made in the carpenter shop that after- 
noon from the wax impression he had 
taken of the lock, he had the door open 
in a second. He whisked out the small, 
squat bottle of schnapps and dropped 
it in the capacious pocket of his habit. 
The door he relocked carefully. Now, 
if only he could get to Father Peter with- 
out being seen by Brother Sylvester. . . . 

But Brother Sylvester seemed to have 
a peculiar genius for upsetting the old 
man’s plans. He had a pious, I’m-ready- 
for-the-lions look on his face when he 
re-entered the pharmacy, 

“Brother Patrick, Father isn’t good 
at all. I’m going to put up a cot and 
sleep in his room tonight.” 

He waved off Brother Patrick’s frantic 
protests. 

“No, Brother, I feel it is my duty. The 
doctor said we must be prepared for 
anything. I’m sleeping there.” 

Fearful of arousing Brother Sylvester's 
suspicions, Brother Patrick did not dare 
protest further. He helped the younger 
man put up a canvas cot in the old 
priest’s room, while all the while the 
bottle of schnapps kept banging against 
his thigh like a lead sashweight. 

After night prayer, he shuffled back 
to the infirmary as fast as his old legs 
would carry him, but Brother Sylvester 
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was in Father Peter’s room before him. 
Brother Patrick, his head whirling, re- 
treated to his own room. 

“St. Joseph,” he prayed, “that old fel- 
low’s liable not to last out the night. 
| done what I could. I did what Father 
Master said I could. I can’t go any 
farther. You gotta take over now!” 


HEN the great brass bell began 
tolling wildly at two in the 
morning, Brother Patrick was out of his 
bed and into his habit in a trice. He 
had been expecting the dying bell to 
toll. But his legs were old, and there 
were many other brothers and priests in 
Father Peter’s room when he got there. 
Brother Sylvester was in his glory. 
Everything was as it should be. Two 
blessed candles burned on the table, 
with a crucifix between them. All the 
requisites for the last anointing were 
laid out. Brother Sylvester himself stood 
by Father Peter's bed, looking efficient 
and important. 

\s Father Superior led the commun- 
ity, including the white-faced novices 
who straggled into the corridor outside, 
in reciting the litany of the saints, 
Brother Patrick feverishly implored his 
brethren in heaven for help. 

“Omnes sancti Apostoli et Evangelis- 
tae.” 

“Orate pro nobis!” 

“Omnes sancti Discipuli Domini.” 

“Orate pro nobis!” 

“Tust a few more months, Lord!” 
Brother Patrick pleaded in the inter- 
vals between the invocations. “Just let 
him reach his jubilee, Lord!” 

The old brother was willing to let 
Father Superior finish the litany of the 
saints. He wanted all the saintly help 
he could get in his desperate plan now. 
For he was going to attempt something 
he had never seen done in all his years 
as a monk, something which seemed 
outlandish and absurd. 

But he wasn’t going to let Father 


Superior get on to “Depart from this. 


world, O Christian soul!” Father Peter 
had always been a model of obedience. 
Like as not, he would—in his final 
earthly act—do just what Father Super- 
ior told him to. So Brother Patrick, 
quavering somewhat it is true, sud- 
denly spoke up. 

“Father Superior, ain’t we bound to 
preserve our lives?” 

Father Cyprian, who was a fine fig- 
ure of a man, and youngish for his office, 
looked up in amazement at the inter- 
ruption. Had the old brother lost his 
senses? 

srother Patrick made himself remem- 
ber the exact words Father Novice Mas- 
ter had used the previous afternoon, 
talking to him. 

“I mean, Father, ain’t we bound to 
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take reasonable good care of our lives, 
and use all normal means to preserve 
them?” 

Father -Superior was still 
founded, but he nodded, “Yes.” 

“Well, sir, Father,” said Brother Pat- 
rick, and he reached deep in his pocket 
and triumphantly produced the bottle 
of schnapps, “in that old fellow’s case, 
this is the normal means!” | 

All the priests looked at each other 
and tried not to smile. But most of the 
brothers grinned, and out in the corri- 
dor a fat young novice began to giggle. 

“Yes, sir, Father,’ Brother Patrick 
said with relish, “I been giving Father 
Peter two doses of this every day for the 
past year. That is’—he looked signifi- 
cantly at Brother Sylvester, who was 
chewing his lip like fury—“‘I was up till 
a week ago.” 

Brother Patrick held up the bottle 
and looked at it admiringly. ‘Best medi- 
cine in the world for that old fellow. 
Two little doses a day, and he ran like 
a well-oiled clock!” He reached for the 
medicine glass on the table. “You want 
I should give him some, Father?” 

Father Cyprian looked in bewilder- 
ment at his senior consultor. Old Father 


dumb- 


» You probably wouldn’t worry 
about what people think of you if 
you could know how seldom they 
do. 


—Olin Miller 


Philip was stroking his chin thought- 
fully, looking first at Father Peter dying 
there, and then—grimly—at Brother Syl- 
vester. 

“I don’t see how we could go wrong 
by trying, do you, Father Philip?” 

Father Philip stopped glaring at 
Brother Sylvester ‘just long enough to 
answer. “It never should have been 
stopped!” 

Brother Patrick had the glass to old 
Father Peter’s feverish lips in an in- 
stant. With one hand under the old 
priest’s head, he skillfully worked a few 
drops between the lips. Then the glass 
tilted a litthe—-then more. He was get- 
ting Father Peter to drink! 

“Careful, Brother Patrick! Don’t 
choke him!” Father Cyprian warned. 

Brother Patrick grinned. He hadn't 
treated aged priests for twenty years 
without learning something. “This ain’t 
going to choke him, Father. This is go- 
ing to yank him back!” 

The stories the old priests told about 
Father Peter must have been true. For, 
as he struggled to sit up in bed, the old 
priest’s eyes were a frosty blue, and he 
almost sputtered in anger. 

“What in Sam Hill! Can’t a man get 
a good night’s sleep here any more with- 
out having a three-ring circus in his 
room?” 





Then the fat novice in the corrido 
began to laugh. Perhaps the holy priests 
and brothers should not have laughed, 
for it was the time of sacred silence. 
And perhaps they shouid have thanked 
God at once, since it is wonderful what 
Extreme Unction will do at times for 
the body as well as for the soul. But as 
a matter of fact, they did not pray. 
right away, that is. They laughed. For 
there was old Brother Patrick, whom 
everyone loved, standing by the table 
with the holy oils and the blessed can. 
dles on it, and Brother Patrick was 
looking admiringly at the bottle of 
schnapps, which was now on the table 
too. And there was old Father Peter, 
whom eyeryone loved also, sitting up in 
bed with his wisp of white hair and 
his snapping blue eyes, shaking his thin 
fists at them and yelling at them to get 
out of his room. 

So everyone laughed, because God 
was very good, and Father Peter was 
going to celebrate his diamond jubilee 
after all. 

Everyone, that is, except Brother Syl 
vester and Father Superior and the four 
Father Consultors. For Father Philip 
had the other consultors and Father 
Cyprian backed into a corner, and old 
Brother Patrick’s ears were not so old 
but he could hear Father Philip’s angry 
words. 

“, . . that soda jerker, he ought to be 
penanced good and hard! And I always 
said sixty-eight wasn’t too old for an 
infirmarian!” 

So Father Superior, since it was the 
time of sacred silence after all, mo- 
tioned to everyone to get back to his 
room. But he called Brother Patrick and 
told him to stay. 

“Brother Sylvester must be tired after 
his long vigil,” he said, loud enough for 
everyone to hear, “so if you aren’t too 
tired, Brother Patrick, perhaps you'd 
better stay here with Father Peter. And, 
Brother”—Brother Jonas, the commu 
nity carpenter, always avowed that 
Father Superior winked at this point- 
“be sure to use all normal means!” 







O Brother Patrick stayed with Father 
Peter, after he got him off to sleep 
with another dose of schnapps (which 
made Father Peter snore like a well 
oiled buzz saw), and Brother Patrick 
thanked God and St. Joseph for being 
so good and for sparing Father Peter's 
life. 
“You better keep on my side, St. 
Joseph,” he added as an afterthought, 
“I know them consultors and Father 











Cyprian are going to make me infir 
marian again!” 

Which was true, for the consultor 
were old men themselves, and they 
wanted the normal means to be used 
for them too. 
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Ladies of Charity 


A FEW SUNDAYS AGO, I attended the annual Communion 
breakfast of the Ladies of Charity, and as I sat there, listen- 
ing to the speakers, there came to me a realization of the 
amount of work which is being done by our laywomen for 
the Church. Of course, I have always taken it for granted 
that they do a good deal, especially in forwarding temporal 
works of mercy, but I had never quite thought out until then 
just how far-flung is that help and how all-embracing. It 
was not entirely the great crowd gathered at the many tables 
that gave me such an awareness, though it is true that to 
have seen those hundreds of people making, an hour before, 
their corporate Communion was a heartening and an inspir- 
ing sight. But what stirred me as I sat at the breakfast was 
the printed report of the year’s work, of which a copy lay 
at each place, and the cataloguing by the president of the 
individuals who headed committees and the work carried on 
therein during the year. 

Woman after woman stood up, in the diffident way in 
which such women accept a tribute, and smiled quietly at 
the applause. And there were so many ways in which these 
committees had worked, as listed by the report—as foreign 
mission auxiliaries, as aids to city mission settlements and for 
ospitals, as help to the Little Sisters of the Poor and the 
Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor. There was the report 
of the truly imposing work of the Catholic Big Sisters, of 
work in the city prisons and in shelters for children, and in 
the aiding of friendless young people by getting positions for 
some and a home for others, and especially by being their 
friends. There was the work of making layettes for babies 
and extending help to tired mothers. It was a long list, and 
it would take more than this page to enumerate the work, 
just as it would take more than this page to enumerate 
organizations which do similar work throughout the country. 


Helping Hands 

I HAVE SPOKEN here over and over of the great service 
which the religious render to the Church’s works of mercy, 
and it is true that theirs is still the greater part, for they, for 
love of God, give their lives to working for the sick and 
poor, the young and old, to giving back faith to the dis- 
illusioned, and making known Our Lord to those who have 
never known Him. But these whose names I heard called, 
and countless others who have done like work, these women 
of the world are the associates and the right hands of the 
religious. Held by no vows, not dedicated to God as are the 
others, they still give their time voluntarily and freely. 

It is easy to say that most of them have plenty of time 
to give. That may be very true. Yet there is no compulsion 
of any kind on them to give it, only the compulsion of love 
and the desire to help as far as they are able the works of 
Our Lord. And His work was with bodies as well as with 





souls, just as is that of religious and laywomen alike. 

Some help with money and others with time. For instance, 
all over the country there are groups of women, some small 
and helping in their own homes, some larger and in church 
auxiliaries, who make for the cancer hospitals of Mother 
Alphonsa pads of newspapers, cellulose, and cotton. When 
one realizes that one patient may need ten and more of these 
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a day, one sees the great need for many of them. And these 
same groups send gifts at Easter and Christmas, treats of 
ice cream during the year, brandy and whisky for the old 
men and women patients for whom this is a help, better than 
morphine, against pain. 

Some groups outfit a girl so that she can get work, or 
give the sewing of layettes to women who want to work and 
not take mere charity; some send food and clothing and 
shoes to the cold and hungry of other lands and also to our 
own missions in the south of this country. Many a priest, 
struggling in some small mission there, has thanked God for 
these auxiliaries, for the small offerings of money that will 
in the end pay for the new chapel or school which will train 
children to know God and serve Him. 


Love Grows With Giving 


FROM GREAT ORGANIZATIONS such as the National 
Council of Catholic Women, carrying on its far-flung work 
over the whole world, to the individual woman who helps 
make possible that entire council by her own gift of money 
or clothing; from the large assemblies to the small meeting 
in someone’s parlor or the individual woman who takes into 
her home a child who has none—all are doing the work of 
the Lord. They feed the hungry and clothe the naked; and 
if they do not do it personally, then they do it by their 
indirect efforts. 

Perhaps the most heartening thought of all is the fact that 
though the charity of these women is in itself a wonderful 
thing, they do not carry it out from merely humanist motives. 
The body must be clothed, of course, and people fed. We 
have a good example for doing that. Our Lord was per- 
turbed when the people who had come to hear Him were 
hungry, and so He saw to it that they were fed with 
material food. He knew, too, that people needed to have 
pleasure in that daily living, and the miracle at Cana 
gave material pleasure to the guests. But it is interesting 
to note that there was a small amount of material food 
already on hand—a few loaves, a few fish—and that at Cana 
there was water provided before the miracles multiplied the 
bread and fish and made wine from the water. Our Lord 
took the material things and in one case increased them and 
in the other changed them to something richer for the feast. 

But there was always there the spiritual implication and 
the application to be drawn from this material change. Only 
He could have done what was done. But in their human 
way Catholic women imitate Our Lord in that too. The 
hour spent for someone else and the money given for His 
work instead of spending it for personal things—each in- 
creases and becomes miraculously larger when informed with 
unselfish love. : 

Love very literally grows with giving. It very literally 
blesses him who gives and him who takes. Perhaps the best 
explanation and the best summing up of Catholic laywomen’s 
work is that with which Lady Armstrong ended her report 
as president of the Ladies of Charity: “We work for God. 
We try to serve His poor. We beg peace for the world. 


Under Our Lady’s mantle we place ourselves and our serv- 
ices for God, for America, for suffering humanity every- 
where.” 
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Miss Doonan at her desk at the 
Plaza Hotel. Right, she arranges 
one of the racks at the Church 


Miss Miriam Doonan, presented 
is month, is secretary at the Plaza 
Hotel that overlooks Central Park 
New York. As one can readily 
nderstand, her day at this large 
hotel is very full. There are the 
ual reservations, and numerous 
ther arrangements that are daily 
utine in big institutions. 
\fter a busy day, nevertheless, 
Miss Doonan devotes several nights 
ery week in arranging the pam- 
hlet racks and ordering pamphlets 
xr the Blessed Sacrament Church. 
me nights she tours the other 
hurches looking for new ideas and 
iggestions to improve her own 
inds. She has spent over six 
ears in this work. Due to her care- 
attention, thousands of booklets 
ave been sold, and only God knows 
he spiritual help that has been 
ven by means of these doctrinal 
amphlets. Miss Doonan is very 
odest about her work and prefers 
tell you, with great enjoyment, 
the many packages that arrive 
.ddressed to “The Rev. M. 
Doonan.” 
sorn in Grafton, West Virginia, 
Miss Doonan attended De Sales 
Heights Academy and later studied 
Marietta College in Ohio. She 
s worked in a secretarial capacity 
the Town House in Los Angeles 
nd at the Plaza in New York. For 
uny years she has been an active 
member of the Blessed Sacrament 
Parish and especially enjoys her 
postolate for the Catholic Press. 


Irwin Dublin, N. Y. 
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Jack is shown at the annual K. 
Meet at Madison Square Garden, N.Y. 


The big, gun-toting gentleman shown here needs no 
introduction to the sport fans of America. He is Jack 
Lavelle, who, among many other accomplishments, has 
been known as one of the finest track starters in the East. 
If starting a race seems easy, one has only to speak with 
him to be disillusioned. The tricks of runners are numer- 
ous, and, if they can jump the gun just a fraction of a 
second, they can upset the records. Jack is there to see 
that all start with mathematical precision. 

Jack is known to perhaps a 
larger audience as the famous 
Notre Dame scout who followed 
the Army team for many years. He 
was first appointed to this task by 
the immortal Knute Rockne and 
has been in the scouting business 
ever since. Besides the college work, 
he scouted for the New York Giants in 
the professional league. _ 

His principal work now is directing the 
Catholic Youth Organization in the Archdiocese 
of New York. This organization has 258 units and 
some one hundred thousand youngsters. 

John Joseph Lavelle was born in Philadelphia. He 
attended All Hallows High School and then entered 
Notre Dame University. Jack has one son whom he 
hopes will be in the class of "66 at his Alma Mater. 

Known for his ready wit, Jack is a very popular after- 
dinner speaker. He manages to perform these many 
tasks in his usual cheerful manner. His chief interest, 
however, is providing suitable athletic opportunities for 
the thousands of youngsters in the New York C. Y. O. 
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EN who carve poems or letters on 
the heads of pins have nothing 
group of today’s scientists whose 
are so tiny that a complete set of 
would fit comfortably in a thim- 
In fact, some of their working im- 
plements cannot be distinguished by the 
naked eye. Under a high-powered mi- 
roscope, however—which is the only way 
hese midget tools can be used—you can 
ognize tweezers, chisels, scalpels, mag- 
ts, hooks, saws, hypodermic needles, 
nd even brushes. Controlled by an ap- 
paratus called a micromanipulator, 
hich is in effect a microscope equipped 
with supersensitive controls operated by 
emote control, they are the working 
ols of a comparatively new science 
known as micrurgy. 

Of course, in a sense, the modern 
licrurgist is copying the techniques of 
many small animals and insects. For 
xample, the locust and the ichneumon 
fly have, so far, outsmarted us; their 
tiny pneumatic drills are noiseless! And 
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them 


everyone is well aware of the fact that 
the bee carries around a midget hypo- 
dermic needle which can give you a 
“shot” in the arm with much less con- 
sideration for your feelings than your 
family doctor has. 

Today, however, micrurgists are per- 
forming feats with insect-size tools that 
are more spectacular, and of more im- 
portance to all of us, than the ad- 
mittedly remarkable dexterity whereby 
a bee stings and a mosquito bites. 

In various laboratories of the nation, 
micrurgists are fully equipped literally 
to split hairs, isolate and study indi- 
vidual life cells, follow the rate of 
healing of minute particles of tissue, 
tear a tiny rust particle from molecule to 
molecule, determine the toxicity of new 
chemicals or food products, or perform 
a comprehensive analysis on a pinpoint 
of blood or a cluster of radioactive 
atoms. 

A few weeks ago, I spent an afternoon 
discussing many aspects of micrurgy with 


A new science has provided 
weapons to fight our micro- 
scopic enemies. These midget 
tools are sharper than the 
stinger of a bee 


by O. A. BATTISTA 





Dr. Robert Chambers, Research Pro 
fessor of Biology at New York Uni 
versity, and one of the world’s fore 
most micrurgists. 

“Micrurgical science,’ Dr. Chamber 
told me, “is in its infancy, and its ap 
plications in every field of research 
hold great promise for the future. Now 
that we have entered an atomic age, our 
eyes must be focused more and mor 
toward the invisible world of the atom. 
With the aid of the microscope, we must 
employ the new techniques of mic 
rurgy and explore with our midget 
picks and shovels worlds which up t 
now have remained far beyond the 
reach of man’s senses. Someday I pre 
dict the insect-size tools of the micrurgist 
will prove as useful to the microspecial 
ist as a pole which could reach to the 
surface of the moon could be to am 
astronomer.” 

As Dr. Chambers explained to me, 
there have been many times when micto- 
scopists have felt greatly hampered by 
the lack of tools specifically designed 
to handle and probe into highly mag 
nified material under observation. 

Take a cluster of cells whose individ 
ual diameters are measured by microns 
—millionths of a meter—how would you 
go about separating one from another? 
Dr: Chambers and his associates have 
been doing just that with their miao 
manipulators. They have isolated it 
dividual cells and performed micte 
surgical operations upon them. The} 
have evaluated the healing properti¢s 
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of numerous preparations by measuring 
the rate of healing of such integral 
units of life. In one instance, they 
inserted moleculelike fragments of 
sarch and sugar into the center of 
living cells and followed the natural 
srocesses whereby nature disposes of 
carbohydrates. F 

Micrurgists have watched death as it 
overpowers a single cell of tissue. The 
difference between a dead cell and a 
living cell is as apparent to the mi- 
curgist as the difference between a 
living person and a dead person is to 
the naked eye. What’s more, the first 
telltale evidence of the approach of 
death in a life cell is the appearance of 
a slight fogginess in the nucleus or heart 
of the cell. Once this haze envelops the 
whole body of the cell, rigor mortis may 
be said to have set in and death has the 
cell in its unyielding grasp. 

Here, indeed is experimental evidence 
which supports the Catholic stand _re- 
garding the separation of the soul from 
the body when a person dies. In the 
most accurate sense, not until each one 
of the billions of life cells in the human 
body becomes completely shadowed by 
the fog of death can it be said that a 
person is truly dead. This may be a 
matter of minutes or an hour or more 
alter the doctor’s legal pronouncement 
of death has been made. 

Not long ago in a large 
laboratory, a single superior 
was captured by a micrurgist using un- 
believably small microtweezers. He 
placed this single cell in a special cul- 
tre dish where it began to produce 
progeny ad infinitum. 

As a result, it has been possible to 
manufacture on a large scale the purest 
‘trains of yeast known—ordinarily yeast 
consists of numerous mixtures of strains, 
many of which impair the bread-making 
properties of the yeast. The micrurgical 
isolation of a single yeast cell now is 
expected to make available substantial 
quantities of “thoroughbred” species of 
the plant fungus which will produce a 
smoother textured and better tasting 
“staff of life.” 

Dr. Chambers gave me some firsthand 
demonstrations of what can be done 
with a micrurgist’s favorite biological 
guinea pig—an individual living cell of 
tissue, 


industrial 
yeast cell 


With the aid of very fine glass capil- 
lary microneedles, he injected a specially 





Prepared cell with a dye which normally 
will not color the protoplasm or fluid 
which makes up the bulk of a cell’s 
volume. Surprisingly enough, the mole- 
cules of dyestuff migrated to the outer 
wurface of the cell, giving it the appear- 
ame of a dyed Easter egg. “That,” 
‘plained Dr. Chambers, “is proof that 
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each cell of tissue is a unit in itself, 
surrounded by an outer membrane or 


skin. The fact that this sheath en- 
veloping a cell dyes differently from the 
material within the cell is unquestion- 
able evidence that the membrane pos- 
sesses a different structure from the 
interior protoplasm. 

“And, much to our annoyance at 
times,” continued Dr. Chambers, “the 
cell membrane may be extremely re- 
sistant to penetration by a micrurgical 
needle. For example, at one time I 
thought of using a bee’s stinger, which 
is less than one thirty-second of an inch 
in length, as a hypodermic needle for 
some of our microinjection work. But, 
to my surprise, after I had gone to great 
pains to set the bee’s stinger up in my 
micromanipulator, I found that it was 
much too blunt, and would hardly 
make a dent in the membrane. This 
same membrane will break some of our 
sharpest needles unless we first soften 
it by immersion in-a saline solution.” 


SING 


amoebae as guinea pigs, 
micrurgists Dawson and Belkin 


have devised a practical method whereby 
government food experts may investi- 
gate the toxicity of food and beverages 
accurately and rapidly. 

The procedure is to place a stained 
amoeba in an environment consisting 
of an extremely low concentration of a 
given food, chemical, or proprietary 
product. If a low concentration of a 
poisonous or otherwise incompatible 
chemical is present, the amoeba puts up 
a fight and shows its discomfort. Usually, 
the cell attempts to move to a safer 
surrounding. Should the material con- 
tain something possessing unusually high 
toxicity, however, it may cause the 
sudden death of the amoeba. The pre- 
cise concentration at which any un- 
known or known substance may become 
“toxic” can be established by experi- 
ments on individual life cells. 

In bacteriological laboratories, re- 
searchers use micromanipulators for the 
purpose of capturing and holding firmly 
in place lethal bacteria while micro- 
scalpels or pin-point quantities of a 





sulfa or penicillin go to work on them. 

Another group of micrurgists has 
been interested in operating on the 
chromosomes of various species of 
plants and weeds to attempt making a 
change in their natural physical nature. 
The hereditary packets of the notorious 
ragweed, responsible for untold misery 
for about five million Americans each 
summer, have been so modified by mi- 
crurgy that ragweed plants have been 
grown on a laboratory scale whose pol- 
len will not tickle a supersensitive nose! 

In 1943, when engineers of the famed 
Manhattan Project were sweating it out, 
constructing under great pressure a 
multi-million dollar plant for the manu- 
facture of plutonium, the blueprints 
which they were following had to be 
based upon experiments performed on 
less than a pinhead of plutonium. At 
the time, that was all of this atomic 
energy-producing element that existed 
in the entire world. It was micrurgists 
who carried out many chemical oper- 
ations of this speck of extremely pre- 
cious matter to obtain the information 
needed in the planning of the enormous 
and costly atom-bomb plants. 

It is in such a capacity that micrurgy 
has performed its greatest services to 
mankind to date. When only a few 
grains or a fraction of a drop of a new 
chemical or drug, a new penicillin, or 
vitamin are available, it becomes neces- 
sary literally to count the atoms and 
utilize supersensitive operations, all of 
which must be performed in the focus 
of a high-powered microscope. 

All the micrurgists with whom I have 
talked are unanimous and _ confident 
that new and improved techniques will 
continue to be added. 

As Doctor Robert Chambers, senior 
micrurgist of all, told me, “Someday the 
work of the micrurgist will parallel that 
of the astronomer, only it will be in the 
opposite direction. Instead of exploring 
monstrous stars which are hundreds of 
millions of miles away, the micrurgist 
will explore infinitely small and invis- 
ible worlds, worlds which up until now 
have remained: outside of the touch and 
grasp of man.” 





Freedom From 
Fear 


lowa. 





> Lord Halifax has been entertaining his friends 
with a story about a speaking trip he made to 


“After one speech,” relates His Lordship, “a 
farmer told me I was making a great contribution 
to American understanding of the British. I 
asked him how.” 

“Well,” he said, “before we heard you, we used 
to be scared of the British. We thought they could 
outsmart us. But after hearing you we ain’t afraid 
no more.” 


—Sunday Mirror 
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; Passantino from Combine 
A little girl sells candy lollypops; definitely not American style. 


No middleman—they pass directly from home producer to consumer. 


e The history of China proves that its people possess th 

qualities to make the nation great. The Chinese peopk 

dil | \ have clung always to a spirit of freedom as tenaciously # 
any nation in the world. Poverty has ever been a bedfellor 


of the masses, but it has never quenched the ardor fa 


e individual enterprise, nor has it robbed the people of thi 
ageless nation of their characteristic good humor. Whethe 
e HI | it be a boy selling carrots on a corner, or a group of curiow 





Water bucket construction is a big industry in China. 
Laziness wouldn’t be tolerated in this thriving shop. 
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A butcher shop draws curious children. No doubt flies 
are even more numerous. Meat is alien to Chinese diet 


THE Sith 








A ragged, barefoot boy sells carrots on a city street. 
Poor, yes, but happy disposition is a characteristic. 


children gathered around a butcher stall, or a quack medi- 
cine man enticing customers by the antics of acrobats, there 
is always laughter and kindness to lighten the grim struggle 
for life’s necessities. 

However, for this nation to take its rightful place in 
the modern world, the betterment of its people must 
be zealously pursued. Years of warfare have taken a toll 
of China and its people. Soviet Russia is aware of this. 





A quack medicine man uses wrestlers to gain attention 
of prospective buyers. He knows it pays to advertise. 


January, 1949 


Outdoor weaving is a common sight in streets of China. 
Primitive looms turn out beautiful products for market. 


It strives relentlessly to enslave this desperate people 
toward whom we of all nations should be most kindly 
disposed. 

Will Communism solve the problem? Communism, with 
its enslaving regimentation, is absolutely foreign to China’s 
way of life. This is China’s hour of peril. America 
can save these people. Give China its chance to take its 
place among the world’s free nations. 


Family peanut stand. Baby sits in a corner as mother 
waits on trade. Father and sons are working the farm. 
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Ab Bo oks HIPs 


Edited by Damian Reid, C.P. calli 
traits. 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE 

By Dwight D. Eisenhower. 559 pages. 

Doubleday & Company. $5.00 
On D-Day, when the 
great blow was struck 
against Nazi tyranny, 
General Eisenhower 
said in his Order of 
the Day: “You are 
about to embark upon 
the Great Crusade.” 
This provided the title 
for his “personal ac- 
count of World War II.” The millions 
who have been waiting for it will not 
be disappointed, because General Eisen- 
hower tells his story well. There are 
many fascinating details about the in- 
vasion of North Africa, the fighting in 
Italy, France, Belgium, and Germany, 
the relations of the Western Allies with 
the Soviet Union, General Eisenhower's 
personal contacts with President Roose- 
velt, President Truman, General de 
Gaulle, Prime Minister Churchill, Mar- 
shal Stalin, and many others. 

According to the Doubleday “Book 
News,” General Eisenhower has had the 
assistance of “expert newsmen” includ- 
ing the Editor of the New York Star, 
Joseph Barnes, and Doubleday’s own 
editor, Ken McCormick. The story it- 
self is not interrupted by long docu- 
ments, references, and cross references, 
but there is an excellent supplement 
featuring thirty pages of footnotes, 
thirty-seven pages of index, a glossary 
of military code names, maps, - charts, 
and other material, which will be the 
delight of historians, journalists, and 
research workers. 

Some surprise may be caused by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's revelation that, at the 
time of the Potsdam Conference, Presi- 
dent Truman told him in General Brad- 
ley’s presence: “General, there is noth- 
ing that you may want that I won’t try 
to help you get. That definitely and 
specifically includes the presidency in 
1948. General Eisenhower says he 
treated this as “a very splendid joke, 
which I hoped it was.” 

General Eisenhower leans over back- 
ward in his effort to be fair to the Rus- 
sians while drawing a clear line between 
the Communist ideology and the demo- 
cratic way of life. He apparently liked 
Marshal Zhukov, whose sudden disap- 
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pearance from the public scene he ex- 
plains as a consequence of the Russian 
Marshal’s endeavors to act with some 
independence of Moscow, at least in the 
administrative details of his work. In 
recalling his conversations with Zhukov, 
General Eisenhower points out how little 
the Red Army leaders cared for the loss 
of human life, taking it for granted that 
“great victories . . . inevitably require 
heavy casualties.” Referring to the Red 
Army’s practice of overcoming German 
mine fields by sending Russian infantry 
right into them, General Eisenhower 
comments: “I had a vivid picture of 
what would happen to any American or 
British commander if he pursued such 
tactics... .” 
WILLIAM SOLZBACHER 


THE STRUGGLE BEHIND THE 
IRON CURTAIN 

By Ferenc Nagy. 

Macmillan Company. 
“In 1944-1945, two 
conquerors came suc- 
cessively to Hungary,” 
writes Ferenc Nagy in 
the preface to this 
book: “First the Nazi §§ 
scourge of occupation gj | 
overran us in the dark § 
of night. . . . After it 
came the Soviet ar- 
mies. The Hungarian nation welcomed 
them as liberators and suffered them as 
conquerors.” It is the tragedy of his 
country that Mr. Nagy relates in The 
Struggle Behind the Iron Curtain, a 
work which is well worth not only 
reading but close studying, inasmuch as 
it gives a clear-cut and earnest account 
of events brought about in Hungary by 
the second World War. It is also the 
story of the author himself struggling 
in the turmoil of these events, until the 
dramatic hour when the Communist- 
managed coup d’état forced him to re- 
sign from the premiership. 

There are other countries swallowed 
by the night behind the Iron Curtain, 
and some day we shall hear their story. 
But the Hungarian tragedy is one of 
the most poignant ones, since, as Mr. 
Nagy tells us, “the independence of the 
Hungarian nation was proclaimed by the 
Soviet Union; the citizens took this 
seriously and in good faith while the 


471 pages. 
$6.00 


Comintern actually began underminin 
it.” Thus it was that, while pretending 
to act in the name of liberty, the Com 
munist forces “branded any democratic 
manifestation as reactionary. It barred 
the nation from realizing its peace aims 
and diverted the people from its natural 
and normal stream of life.” 

We are quoting these lines from 
Ferenc Nagy’s book in order to convey 
the political and moral significance of 
the experience it describes. Thos 
familiar with the circumstances of the 
initial October Communist Revolution 
in Russia will recall that the same 
methods were used to capture the Rus 
sian people’s allegiance. Democracy wa 
denounced as “reactionary” in the name 
of a new freedom, called Bolshevism, 
which was soon to lead the Russian 
nation to enslavement. 

Mr. Nagy writes that in all countries; 
behind the Iron Curtain the under 
ground struggle goes on against Com 
munism. We have reason to believe that 
in Russia too the people are in their vas 
majority opposed to Communist econ 
omy and ideology. Bitter experience ha 
taught them not to believe in “Soviet 
Democracy.” But under the terrible yoke 
of totalitarian oppression and _ police 
control, the Communist-dominated peo 
ples of Russia and other East European 
countries have no means of voicing theit 
faith in true democracy. It is for w 
who live in a free country to keep this 
faith alive and to become more deeply 
and vividly aware of the treasure we 
possess. It is also for us to hope, pray, 
and work for those who struggle behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

HELENE ISWOLSKY 


IT GIVES ME GREAT 
PLEASURE 
By Emily Kimbrough. 
Dodd, Mead ¢ Company. 
If you’ve always re- » 
garded visiting lectur- 
ers as enviable models 
of poise and compo- | 
sure, this book will 
soon clear the stardust 
from your eyes. With 
a frankness and charm 
as likeable as the in- 
cidents are laughable, E. Kimbrough 
Emily Kimbrough, co-author of Ow 





Hearts Were Young and Gay, takes you 
behind the scenes for a good-sized peek 
at the life of a lecturer on the “chicken 
salad circuit.” 

The tale of her encounters with well 
meaning, if often confused and confus- 
ing, club women from Newark, N. J., to 
Portland, Oregon, transforms the fa- 
miliar Helen Hokinson sketches which 
enliven the book into full-sized life por- 
traits. But don’t get Miss Kimbrough 
wrong. She loves every one of them. 

Of course, if they had told her in 
Pittsburgh that the lectern she was about 
to lean on was weak from worms, it 
might not have collapsed at her feet. 
And, naturally, she could live without 
being introduced as a substitute for 
Admiral Byrd who was “too expensive.” 
She’d perhaps be healthier without some 
of the unrecognizable concoctions she’s 
een served in the guise of salads. But, 
all in all, she can take it. 

The jumbled, unreadable instructions 
from her lecture bureau, her brushes 
with kidnap suspects in club cars, and 
even arriving in Shreveport, Louisiana, 
three days ahead of her scheduled ap- 
pearance—these are times Emily Kim- 
brough knows how to take in her stride. 

However light and almost gossipy this 
book might appear to some male 
readers, it is an amusing addition to 
anyone’s Christmas stocking. For it’s a 
ale that will endow you with a knowing 
smile whenever you see a suave and 
gracious lecturer awaiting the introduc- 
tory flourish of “It Gives Me Great 
Pleasure . . .” 

TRUDY HOWARD 


CHINATOWN FAMILY 
By Lin Yutang. 
John Day Company. 

Another best seller by 

Lin Yutang. Here, the 

master of those who 

write about things 

Chinese is at his best. 

He gives free rein to 

ively humor about 

our neighbors, the 

Chinese, right here in 

New York. 

Chinatown Family is a novel written 
against an original background. It tells 
the intensely interesting story of the 
Fong family, dominated by Mother 
Fong, a keen, understanding woman who 
would not be the first by whom the new 
is tried, and Father Tom Fong, who 
came to the States in the Goid Rush 
days, became penniless, then toiled in 
the sweat of a hand laundry. The chil- 
fren are as colorful and individual as in 
any American family. There is Daiko, 
who marries an Italian girl; Yiko, the big 
shot who goes in for easy money; Eve, a 
daughter of old China; and Tom, Jr. 
who wants to go in for modern science. 

Chinatown Family is a new sort of 


307 pages. 


| Lin Yutang 
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novel for Dr. Lin. The author, who 
educated America about far-off China, 
leaves Asia and turns to another world 
right around the corner—a hard-working, 
courageous, and charming people living 
lives as you and I—the Chinese in 
America. 
RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


JAPAN DIARY 

By Mark Gayn. 

William Sloane Associates. 
Nothing could be 4 
more timely, following 
so closely on the heels 
of the verdicts in the 
major Japanese war 
crimes trials, than the 
publication on __ last 
November 15 of Mark §& 
Cayn’s Japan Diary. *- 

For > Bg who i Mork Gayn 

read digests of the court’s findings, Mr. 
Gayn’s findings, which cover a year of 
residence in Japan from early December 
of 1945 until late December of 1946, 


will be a valuable and telling comple- | 


mentary document. 


Because of the exceedingly effective | 
indirect censorship exercised by General | 
Tokyo, | 
corres- | 
pondents in Japan do not dare to write | 
all they know about developments in | 
that Empire, about the vacillating Amer- | 
ican policy there, nor about the fre- | 
quent fumblings and failures of that | 


MacArthur's 
most resident 


headquarters in 


American news 


policy. 
This book is an almost day-to-day 


account, well documented and_ using | 


| Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


names and direct quotations, which 
reveals the unpleasant truth that, while 
the American public has been lulled 
into believing we have “done a great 
job” in Japan, we have in fact thrown 
away most of our chances for really 
democratizing the people, and, in spite 
of all the boasting from Tokyo, we have 
scarcely shaken the hold which the 
zaibatsu, or great family trusts, have 
upon the nation’s economy and politics. 

One section of the book deals with 
Korea, where we have bungled and 
blundered to an even greater extent 
than in Japan itself, and the concluding 
section, entitled “Season of Reckoning,” 
was written after the author returned 
to the United States. This conclusion 
is filled with cogent observations written 
as late as May of this past year. 

This is Mr. Gayn’s fourth book, and 
it is a much sounder work than any of 
his three preceding volumes. While it 
is biting and acid in some of its com- 
ments and conclusions, his day-to-day 
chronicle of events in the Far East is 
never colored by the writer’s admitted 
sympathy with that group known as 
“Left of Center,” nor does it ever savor 
of a work largely inspired by pettish 
rebellion against irksome official re- 





517 pages. | 
$4.00 
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Now is the Time 
to sit back and read 
a book or two: 


THE MASS IN SLOW 


MOTION 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 

"There are hundreds of books about 
the Mass but never one like this . . . 
The preacher takes his congregation 
through the Mass, illuminating what- 
ever he touches, making it at once 
homely and glorious."—Rev. John S. 
Kennedy. $2.50. 


THE GUEST-ROOM BOOK 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 
“May be the long-hoped-for gift, for 
those who read for escape, entertain- 
ment, instruction, or even edification. 
Made of patches of this and that, still 
it has proportion and design."—THE 

SIGN. illus. $3.50. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Vol. I: Genesis Through Esther 


"A real landmark in Catholic biblical 
scholarship . . . He has done his work 
superbly . . . Now for the first time the 
Catholic reader has an Old Testament 
that he does not need to attack as he 


| would a jig-saw puzzle."—Rev. F. P. 


LeBuffe, S.J. $7.00. 


YOUNG MR. NEWMAN 
by Maisie Ward 

"The best of many recent books on 
Newman."—The New York Times 
Book Review. 

"A magnificent blueprint of the early 
years of Cardinal Newman."—Emmet 
Lavery in The Commonweal. $4.50. 


YE GODS... 
Written and Illustrated by 
Ed Willock 
Demonstrates that the little gods of 
the modern world—success, speed, 
glamour and the rest of them—cannot 
face laughter. The pictures alone will 
lose them some worshippers. $2.50. 


Ask to see these books at your bookstore, or 
order them from us: 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 


740 pages. 




















straints, as have many books written 
about American high-policy adventuring 
in foreign lands. 

The MacArthur career, since the days 
on Bataan, has become almost a legend 
in the minds of the American people. 
Mr. Gayn performs an overdue service 
in focusing the beam of truth upon the 
MacArthur career since late 1945. 

\fter reading Japan Diary no one 
will become unduly optimistic over the 
General’s recent flowery announcement 
to the effect that democracy now has 
three mighty bastions in the Far East— 
the Japanese Empire, the South Korean 
Republic, and the Philippine Republic. 
Each of them, in time of crisis, may be- 
come the American liability that China 
has become today. 

HALLETT ABEND 


OLD MR. FLOOD 
By Joseph Mitchell. 
Duell, Sloane d- Pearce. $2.00 

Let Willie Yeats have his bee-loud 

clade. Mr. Flood will settle for a cod- 

strong mart, specifically, that  institu- 
tion on Fulton Street where the voice of 

Al Smith, “half Caruso, half Tenth 

Avenue,” first learned to pierce the air 

like a fishknife. In that noisy empor- 

ium, every larynx carries its own gavel. 

Nor does Hugh Flood long to be alone 

there, but in the company of such lower 

Manhattan stalwarts as Tom Bethea, 

the embalmer who resents being called 

an undertaker, Sloppy Louie (no 

“goormy,” he), Birdy Treppel, fishwife, 

and the briny residents of the Hartford 

House, who don’t pour water on their 

whisky because it is wet already. 

In his effortless and capable New 
Yorker manner, Joseph Mitchell has 
turned his reporter’s eye for detail from 
“McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon” to the 
Fulton Fish Market and its environs, 
where men go down to the sea in slips. 
Scallop dredges, seiners, and barges lie 
at anchor there, and Mr. Flood makes 
daily inspection of every branch of the 
industry, from the early stages of pro- 
duction to final distribution, with a 
heavy major in consumption. The 
author confesses him to be a composite 
of a number of characters of similar 
traits and interests. What emerges is a 
93-year-old retired housewrecker whose 
ambition is to hit 115, and whose pleas- 
ure in his later years (they can hardly 
be called declining), is to absorb the 
culture of the fishing industry with 
relish and incredible thoroughness. 

Old Mr. Flood’s relish for life is 
whetted, even explained, by a gnawing 
fear of the hereafter, in which a grim 
Baptist heaven offers little solace over 
the alternative state or place. Whisky, 
clams, sixty-five-cent cigars, and a fund 
of anecdotes are the comfort of this 
tragic little figure who is not ready to 
be dead. There are rollicking passages 
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111 pages. 











in the slice of life that is here scraped, 
boned, and laid bare—the lacing admin- 
istered to professional wine-and-diners 
is especially rich—but it remains a book 
without the hope that fishermen gave. 
GERARD S. SLOYAN 


THE LAND OF THE CROOKED 
TREE 

By U. P. Hedrick. 

Oxford University Press. 
This appealing book 
might well serve as a 
manual for those in- 
terested in the con- 
temporary rural life 
movement, for despite 
its realistic recording 
of northern Michigan 
pioneer life during 
the last quarter of the 
nineteeth century, it makes so persuas- 
ive the variety and richness of rural 
living that today’s urban activities seem 
drab by contrast. The author cannot 
be charged with glamorizing or minim- 
izing the ruggedness of the essentially 
primitive existence he describes, but 
he has successfully made exciting the 
period, the locale, and even the difficult 
methods of hand-labor agriculture. 

Emeritus Director of the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Mr. Hedrick is a well-known _horti- 
culturist. His book title is the English 
translation of the name (L’Arbre 
Croche) assigned to the northern point 
of the lower Michigan peninsula by 
sixteenth-century Jesuit missionaries, 
and The Land of the Crooked Tree 
re-creates the community established 
there when, starting in 1874, white men 
were first permitted to purchase land 
owned by the Chippewa and _ the 
Ottawa. 

He has suggested a large number of 
aspects of community living of his 
childhood and boyhood and _has 
sketched several of the very colorful 
“characters” that peopled this territory. 
For readers of Tue Sicn there is partic- 
ular attraction for the priest, Father 
Zorn, administering to an Indian parish, 
who transformed the pagan feast of the 
annual Strawberry Dance into the festi- 
val of Corpus Christi. Indeed there are 
actual and potential novelistic materials 
made available in his publication. But 
to this reviewer, the author does his 
most memorable and sensitive writing 
when he is sensuously cataloguing ex- 
pecially the wild fruits, the trees, and 
the flowers. 


350 pages. 
$4.00 





U. P. Hedrick 


ELISABETH ANN MURPHY 


MACARTHUR’S JAPAN 
By Russell Brines. 315 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.00 
This analysis of the first three years of 
-the American occupation of Japan 
leaves a slightly dismaying impression 


with the reader. For, with the ex 





















tion of the disarmament of the form, “* ® 
enemy, hardly a single problem hy munis 
been solved there with any lasting sy. 1929 4 
cess. In fact, the tentative efforts whigf ' 
the United States has made have fej bOM¢ 
quently been inept, shortsighted, or self. ble th 
contradictory, with 
In its Japanese policies, this county In 
seems to be trapped between the desire he tol 
to use that empire as a bulwark againg) "0" 
the Soviet Union and the feeling tha witho 
complete reform of all branches ¢ plexit 
Japanese life is necessary. The grea miracl 
danger looms that in attempting t accept 
attain both ends America will be vic confes 
torious in neither. The 
The author himself appears to viey sonali 
the administration of General Mx the w 
Arthur rather favorably. Yet he admit i 





that military men have been “frequenth 
out of their depth” in occupation mat 
ters and that MacArthur's “hope that 
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the Japanese would work out their own sian 
destiny . . . deteriorated into a delu — 
sion.” Indeed, to read the General - 
proclamations of accomplishment in ie 
juxtaposition to the discouraging recitalp P*8° 
of failures is to wonder if he is nop ™% 
somewhat out of contact with the redig ® " 
ties of the situation. punis 

Mr. Brines is primarily a journalist Pag 
and his latest publication suggests that pele 





profession both in style and in attitude 
One may admire the objectivity with} 
which he presents facts without inset 
ing his own conclusions. At the same 
time, this very lack of any answers 10 
the questions raised increases th 
reader’s sense of frustration. The aver 
age American, whatever his beliefs ant 
predilections may be, is likely to obtain 
one strong reaction from this book 
the United States has not yet won tht 
peace in Japan; instead she may k 
perilously close to losing it. 

H. L. ROFINOT 
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THE WHOLE OF THEIR LIVE 
By Benjamin Gitlow. 366 pag 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.0 

Anyone who still 






























































: Sh 

doubts the simple 

Ed | 

truth that the Amer- apost 

ican Communist Party writi 
is a subservient crea- 

: of th 
ture of the Kremlin, a Bias 
mere extension of So- : tegrit 
viet power beyond the @ he h: 
Soviet frontiers, should B. Gitlow ad | 
be convinced by this oe ie 
exciting and disturbing book. It’s exe! in 






ing because Benjamin Gitlow has pace 
the stuff of a dozen sensational bo0 
into one volume. It’s disturbing beat! 















it demonstrates again the power for B% |. | 
chief in a relatively small fifth-colum™ \, 
conspiracy backed by the physical 4 fying 
moral resources of a great country. § 4. 

Gitlow, as readers of THE SIGN knug y 









cep 
rmer 
ba 


was one of the founders of the Com- 
munist Party in the U. S. A., and until 
1929 among its top echelon leaders. He 
is endowed with a stubborn streak of 
honest idealism: which made it inevita- 







ine ble that he should break sooner or later 
bi with the Moscow puppeteers. 
In his famous first book, I Confess, 

— he told the story of his personal aspira- 
: tions, errors, and ordeal. Only those 

an without an understanding of the com- 
tha plexity of the human mind and the 

ws miracle of conversion could fail to 
grea accept the significance of that political 

8 "B confession. 

— The present book deals with the per- 
: sonalities of the American branch of 
Vie the world-wide Communist movement, 

Frc from its romantic initial years to its 

saath latter-day hard-boiled years. John Reed, 

an Louis Fraina, Charles Ruthenberg, Big 

» thaw Bill Haywood, Lovestone, Browder, 

igh Foster, scores of others, among them 
dee “tet agents and assassins—these are 

neralie “he people whom Gitlow shows in 

7 action. But always within sight in his 

recite Pages are the bosses in Moscow who 

is noe ™ the American Red circus, autocratic 
reali 2 their orders and ruthless in the 
| punishment they mete out to dissidents. 
cuit “We must train men and women who 
ts thae Will devote to the revolution, not 
titudep Merely their spare evenings, but the 

y with whole of their lives,” Lenin wrote, as 
inser” back as 1900. That is where Gitlow 

e same 8¢'5 his title. The nature of that devo- 

wers oy On has never before been so drama- 

os thee ‘cally analyzed in terms of actual 

e aver People and their actions. 

yr The Whole of Their Lives is absorb- 
obtain "8 reading for anybody. For those 
poo “ho appreciate the importance of the 

von the COmmunist challenge to the spirit of 

nay kp ™" it is indispensable reading. A 

long and brilliant introduction by Max 
rinot | -4stman is in itself worth the price of 


admission. 
EUGENE LYONS 
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GODS 
By Ed Willock. 151 pages. 
Sheed ¢ Ward. $2.50 
Ed Willock is that rare kind of lay 
apostle who has brought the fruit of 
writing and of pictorial art to the house 
of the Lord. He has exercised this apos- 
tolate memorably in the pages of In- 
legrity for the past several years. Now 
he has added up his biting meditations 
and his startling black and whites into 
a successful little book which is a mod- 
{mm attempt at Christian satire. 
The theme of the book is the ageless 
nd basic one: that if man does not 
acknowledge the Lord God who is, he 


+ for nie WK 

coll will soon put strange gods in His place. 
; Mr. Willock has clever insight in identi- 
ical 1 z as clever insig t in identi 
ntry. fying the false gods of modern man and 
on kn0 a nice job of iconoclasm on them. 


Natural science, glamour, health, nov- 


E SF lomuary, 1949 


elty, self-confidence, bigness, speed, 
Communism, these and many others, in 
which the modern skeptic in religion 
openly places his trust, go tumbling 
down. Sometimes an atom bomb of 
metaphysical reasoning is needed and 
at others only a barb of neo-Chester- 
tonian paradox or a dart of mockery. 
But in most cases the result is fairly 
devastating. 

The pagan could possibly be dis- 
turbed by this book, the ‘“‘comfortable” 
Catholic if he is not too puzzled may 
be reformed, the apostolic Christian 
will be tickled pink. The present re- 
viewer has only one misgiving. The 
book is without compassion. The ridicu- 
lous people of your drawings, Mr. 
Willock, who are dissected so success- 
fully in your essays, are enormously 
tragic. Even they are the lost sheep of 
Christ. But perhaps this is not a fitting 
criticism to offer of Christian satire, if 
indeed there can be such a thing. 

EUGENE J. MOLLOY 


THE FALL OF THE SPANISH 
AMERICAN EMPIRE 

By Salvadore de Madariaga. 378 pages. 

The Macmillan Company. $5.00 
A book is more than _ ; 
names and, dates, mov- 
ing passages and col- 
orful prose. It is a | 
distillation of a writ- | 
er’s spirit, his ethics | 
and ideology. Blind 
spots in the man re- 
cur in his work. The 
author of The Fall 
of the Spanish American Empire is a 
self-exiled Spaniard who, abstaining 
from Spain’s victorious war on Com- 
munism, urges Secretary Marshall to 
cause the fall of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, 

More than any other single force, 
Napoleon destroyed the Spanish over- 
seas empire. Atheistic Jacobinism was 
forced on Spain by French bayonets. 
The colonies stood firm in their Cath- 
olic faith, even breaking relations with 
the mother country when Napoleon's 
puppets sought to export the pernicious 
doctrines. It is too little understood 
here that the Latin American uprisings 
were counterrevolutions, directed against 
the radical usurpers in Madrid. 

This book is not a comprehensive 
account of the fall of Spanish rule, but 
rather a disconnected series of sketches 
of elements, within and without the 
colonies, which the author considers to 
have been instrumental. De Madariaga’s 
story ends a century before the Red and 
Gold of Spain finally fluttered down in 
1898. It contains none of the actual 
revolts, no over-all picture. The 
author’s ingredients are not weighed 
against one another, nor in the balance 
of the whole. At best, this book with its 
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Start the New Year with 


BOOKS of 
DEVOTION 


SHOW ME THY FACE! by 
Silvano Matulich, O.F.M. An 
abundance of material for 
meditation, in a new volume 
of retreat conferences, simple 
and direct in style. Proven 
effective for use either in 
formal retreats or private 
meditation. 112 pp., $1.00 





FROM SUNDAY TO SUN- 
DAY, by Thomas Plassmann, 
O.F.M. For the liturgically- 
minded and those seeking a 
deeper understanding of the 
glories of the liturgy—an in- 
terpretation of the Proper of 
the Mass that seeks to place 
the venerable liturgy in mod- 
ern focus. 416 pp., $3.50 





Dept. 4-1113 
St. Anthony Guild Press 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 






































St. John’s School of Nursing Education 
Springfield, tlinols 


In affiliation with Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois, offers 
a three year program giving the equivalent of two years 
credit toward a B.S. degree. Many opportunities await 
the graduate registered nurse. Classes enrolled in March 
end September. For further information address: Director 
of Nurses, St. John’s School of Nursing Education, 821 
East Mason Street, Springfield, Illinois. 








MISERICORDIA Sto" of Nursine 
HOSPITAL 541 East sotn st., w. ¥. 28, w. Y. 


An Accredited School Conducted by the Sisters of 
Misericorde. Four. Years of High School Required. 
Classes start in September. For Further Information 
apply to: The Directional School of Nursing. 





MAKE $30-$40 A WEEK 
























PILLOW CASES — SHEETS 


yardage, all kinds. Free price list 
Write 
FABRIC DESIGNS CO. 
Dept. E, Box 407, Monrovia, Calif. 

















ORGANIZATIONS 


For quick profits sell Betty Anne Peanut 
Crunch and Creamy Mints in attractive 
one-pound metal containers. Repeat 
sales easily made. 

GORDON BAITZEL 
P. O. Box 253E Maple Shade, N. J. 














MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
For further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 
Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 











SACRED HEART SEMINARY 


for foreign Missions conducted by the Sons of the 
Sacred Heart. Would you like to be a Priest or a 







Brother for foreign missions? We offer this oppor- 
tur to boys of high school or college age, to more 
i ed students, to Seminarians and to Priests. 


No special studies required for lay brothers. Lack 

f funds no obstacle. For information write: Rector 
of the Sacred Heart Seminary, Forestville, Cincin- 
nati 30, Ohio. 








F R A y ( | 5 ( A x Missionary Brothers 

of the Sacred Heart 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 

Rev. Brother Superior 


St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 











BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discaiced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious state. 
Boys who have finished grammar school or 

higher grades may apply to: 

REV. FATHER RECTOR, O.C.D. 

Minor Seminary of Our Lady 

Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 
Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition 
will be given consideration. 











YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Youna men wishing to follow their Divine Mas- 
ter and interested in boarding school work or 
the rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain 
more information by writing to: Rev. Brother 
Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
Eighth grade graduate: are also now being 
accepted in our New St. Joseph Juniorate. 











Benedictine . Missionaries 


Young men and boys desiring to serve 
Christ as monks and missionary priests in 
the Order of St. Benedict are invited to 
write. Accelerated Latin Course for older 
students. 
REV. FATHER RECTOR 
Benedictine Mission Seminary 
St. Paul’s Abbey, Newton, N. J. 














The Hospitaller Brothers 
of St. John of God 


offer an opportunity to young Americans desirous of 
consecrating themselves to Almighty God in the Re- 
ligious Life, to very valuable service to the 
Church and society, because this Religious Order em- 
braces every form of Catholic Action. Particulars 
may be obtained from Rev. Bro. Patrick, 0.8.J.D., at 
the Monastery of St. John of God, 2025 West Adams 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 7, California. in the East: 
gg Enda, 0.8.J.D., Hammond Hall, Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 
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lack of continuity may be classified as a 
compilation of source material. The 
definitive history of the greatest colonial 
experiment, Spain in the Americas, 
which ended as the British parallel ends 
today with the colonies nations in their 
own right, remains to be written. It 
will reveal the Iberian sister nations, 
contrary to the mendacity of the Black 
Legend, as the world’s most enlight- 
ened colonizers, where Cross and law 
moved hand in hand and all men stood 
equal before them. 
JOHN E. KELLY 


THE WAY OF THE MYSTICS 
By H. C. Graef. 160 pages. 
The Newman Bookshop. $2.75 

In one of those capsules of concentrated 
wisdom which he prescribed for a 
fumbling humanity, Coventry Patmore 
packed this vitalizing dose of self-knowl- 
edge: “All the world is secretly mad- 
dened by the mystery of love, and con- 
tinually seeks its solution everywhere 
but where it is to be found.” 

The mystics (and every sincere Chris- 
tian has to be something of a mystic) 
are happy exceptions of sanity in a 
world peopled by madmen. It is “the 
way of the mystics” to set love in order 
within themselves, but they, above all 
men, never cease to love. Of all of 
them can be said what Blessed Henry 
Suso said of himself when he wrote his 
autobiography in the third person: “He 
had, from his youth, a heart full of 
love.” 

H. C. Graef, a laywoman who lives 
in Cork, here gives us a thoroughly 
Thomist study of fifteen mystics, from 
Bernard of Clairvaux in the morning 
of medieval Christendom to the nine- 
teenth-century stigmatic, Louise Lateau. 
We may study the work of grace in a 
Louise of Bois-d’Haine or a Catherine 
of Siena, who bore in their bodies the 
wounds of our Lord; or we may admire 
the “invisible martyrdom” of an Anna 
Taigi, who nursed her sick mother, sup- 
ported an indolent father, and reared 
her own seven children; we may be 
shocked to find Blessed Angela of Foligno 
begging God for the death of her hus- 
band and children; or we may delight 
in the courage that made a Henry Suso 
willing to adopt an abandoned child 
whom he was slanderously accused of 
fathering; we may be proud of the 
gracious sensibilities of a St. Teresa, 
who became more fully “human” the 
more she tried to “empty” herself; or we 
may stand in wonderment at the un- 
compromising ruggedness of a frail little 
poet like St. John of the Cross. But 
always we shall find the recurrence of 
Miss Graef’s theme—that the mystics 
were not escapists fleeing from reality, 
but sober realists who found romance 


by gaily plunging headlong into th 
very heart of Reality. 
AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, Gp, 


SHORT NOTICES 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA. By Rev. Joseph Dele 
bays. 197 pages. Benziger Brothers, Ine, ays 
Catholic authors, in the role of literary anges 
are announcing to the world the message ¢ 
Our Lady of Fatima. The modern “gospel” of 
Mary is simply this: Russia will be converted 
and there will be peace. However, the Maria 
good news contains a condition and even; 
tragic alternative. The condition hinges upon 
universal moral reformation through the recin- 
tion of the Rosary and devotion to the Immaq- 
late Heart of Mary. The alternative present 
an unrelieved picture of the temporary victon 
of the powers of evil, concretized in the spread 
of Communism and in the ravages ot global 
warfare. 

Father Delabays, laureate of the French Acad- 
emy, presents the Fatima story simply but with 
bold strokes of historical accuracy. His narrative 
stresses the impact of the Fatima apparitions 
upon modern Portugal and subsequently upo 
Rome and the whole world. The translator 
has absorbed the spirit of the author and ha 
given us a readable, pleasant, and worth-whik 
story. He has also contributed in his prologu 
an enlightening account of the numerous othe 
apparitions of Mary and has appended some 
thirty-eight pages of prayers and devotions. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAN. By Henri 
Renard, S. ]. 238 pages. Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.75. This exposition of St. Thomas’ theory 
of man is of the same high order as the author’ 
previous exposition of St. Thomas’ theory of 
being. Father Renard does more than explaia 
what St. Thomas’ verdict is on questions of 
human psychology; he sets up the problem 
so that the student can see the full pertineng 
both of the problem and the solution. He cor 
sistently avoids a fault which can easily k 
committed in the presentation of Scholasti 
philosophy—the fault of becoming so immersi 
in a particular point of inquiry that ones 
readers lose an awareness of its real place in 
the total picture. This author always keeps om 
well on top of the problem, with a comfortable 
sense of perspective. Recommended among 
other things as a preview and conspectus for 
anyone who wants to get off to a good start and 
go a long way in the study of Thomistic ps 
chology. 


REVIEWERS 


Ha.iett ABEND was born in Portland, Ore 
gon. For over fifteen years he was Far Eastert 
Correspondent for the New York Times, anc 
has been a Pulitzer Prize winner. Among hi 
many books are Ramparts of the Pacific, Trem) 
Ports, and Reconquest. 

Trupy Howarp, is a free-lance writer who 
lives in Hartsdale, New York. 

Eucene Lyons, former editor of American 
Mercury, wrote Assignment in Utopia, The Re 
Decade, and other studies of Soviet policy. 

EuisaseTH ANN Mourpny, lecturer and re 
viewer, is a former member of the English 
faculty at St. Teresa’s College, Winona, Min 

Henry RoFinor is assistant professor of Hir 
tory and Political Science at Villanova College 
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BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and in 
fifteen High Masses throughout the year. 

Deceased Members share in Holy Mass every day. 
Requiem Mass is offered and office for the Dead recited 
by the entire Religious Community the first day of 
each month in every Passionist Monastery. High Mass 
of Requiem and Office for the Dead during the octave 
of All Souls. 


Special Prayers are recited daily in every Passionist 
Monastery for all our Living and Deceased Benefactors. 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
$5.00 
PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 


(Husband, wife, sons and daughters $25 00 


—living and dead) 
The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. 
Fill in and mail the coupon. 


For each name enrolled 

















PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
P. O. Box 41 
Union City, New Jersey 





Enclosed is offering of $............ Please enroll 


0 Dead 0 Living 





as a Passionist Benefactor 









ee 


ee ee 


ee Rs asin 0.00500 404000eu8 EE 
(Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) 





Year— Perpetual Remembrance 











For each Perpetual Membership this beautifully illumi- 
nated certificate, 14 x 10 inches, properly inscribed. 
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Passionist Associates 


Annual Membership — $1.00 


(For each name enrolled) 


BENEFITS 
Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and in fifteen 
High Masses throughout the year. Deceased Members share 
in Holy Mass every day, also special Masses and Prayers each 
month and during the octave of All Souls. 
Special Prayers are recited daily in every Passionist Mon- 
astery for all our Living and Deceased Benefactors. 
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PICTION N FOCUS 


The Corner That Held Them by Sylvia 
Townsend Warner 

The Meek Shall Inherit by Zofia Kossak 

Charade by Edita Morris 

A Star Called Wormwood by Martha 
Bacon 

Tales of My People by Sholem Asch 

The Busy, Busy People by Samuel Spe- 


wack 


The Corner That Held Them by Sylvia 

Townsend Warner 
The Meek Shall Inherit by Zofia Kossak 
> Each of these novels is by a dis- 
tinguished woman novelist; each is 
about a period in the past of the 
author’s country. But here any re- 
semblance ends; for Miss Warner's 
is distortive and invidious 
while Mme. Kossak’s is strikingly ob- 
jective and well balanced. 

Miss Warner is writing about a Bene- 
dictine nunnery in a remote corner of 
England during the last half of the 
fourteenth century. In a kind of pro- 
logue she sketches the establishment of 
the convent some centuries earlier. The 
approach and the tone of her work are 
here established, for on the very first 
page an act of adultery is described, and 
it is this sin and others resultant from 
it which lead to the founding of the 
nunnery. The main section of the work 
is concerned with the period of the 
Black Death. Its ravages are killing 
off a great part of the population of the 
country at large and the convent neigh- 
borhood in particular. The convent 
loses its chaplain; a scoundrelly, fairly 
well educated beggar comes to the gate 
almost immediately afterward, presents 
himself as a priest, is accepted as such, 
and for many decades sacrilegiously goes 
through the priestly ceremonies and acts 
the part of chaplain. This is almost 
the only thread running through an 
extremely fragmentary and centrifugal 
quasi novel. The author’s chief con- 
cern is with a sneering misrepresenta- 
tion of convent life and acid ridicule of 
Catholicism. The result is a book pro- 
foundly untrue and disgustingly dis- 
tasteful. 

It is not my contention that the vari- 
ous discreditable snippets which Miss 
Warner has attempted to piece into a 
fabric are severally false. There may 
be evidence for most of them. In Catho- 
lic life and in convent life in all ages 
there are abuses. But to concentrate 
exclusively on the abuses, while utterly 
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treatment 


by JOHN S. KENNEDY 


ignoring the solid substance of good- 
ness and holiness, is to falsify, and this 
is precisely what Miss Warner has done, 
laboriously and odiously. Using this 
method one could, for example, write a 
history of England black with evil from 
the first page to the last; it would not, 
however, be a reliable, representative 
account, because of its prejudicial selec- 
tivity. So, too, with this vicious work. 

Mme. Kossak is depicting life on a 
feudal Polish manor in the seventeenth 
century. Casimir Korsak is heir to the 
manor and engaged to beautiful Lu- 
kowna. He is bitterly envied by his or- 
phaned and penniless cousin Constanty. 
Casimir takes his wealth and _ lordly 
estate for granted, never considering the 
life and the sufferings of serfs and 
peasants. Like others of his class, he 
considers the Jesuit Andrew Bobola 
(now a canonized saint) a dangerous 


fanatic in his championship of these ° 


lesser folk. Casimir and Constanty go 
off to war. Constanty shoots Casimir, 
leaves him for dead, comes back to the 
manor, succeeds to it, and marries 
Lukowna. Years later Casimir returns, 
haggard and ragged. He is unrecog- 
nized and pressed into service as a 
menial. He thus learns the wretched- 
ness and injustice of the existence of 
the people whose humanity he has never 
so much as thought of. By accepting 
his situation and offering it to God, he 
hopes to make reparation for his own 
sins and those of his rank. 

The first part of this novel is rather 
awkward and pallid, lacking in in- 
tensity. But the second half dealing 
with Casimir’s sacrificial years, is real, 
beautiful, and moving. 

(Viking. $3.00) 
(Roy. $3.00) 


Charade by Edita Morris 
A Star Called Wormwood by Martha 

Bacon 
> These are stories of children in a 
world made hideous by totalitarianism. 
Mrs. Morris’s is laid in Poland in 1940, 
Miss Bacon’s in Italy just before Musso- 
lini’s attack on Abyssinia. 

In the first a German family, refugees 
from Hitler, are existing as best they 
can in a hunting lodge deep in the 
country. The father is a celebrated 
playwright, always writing about Goethe. 
His wife is concerned only to keep him 
happy and at work, hence readily con- 
sents to the presence of a mistress, a 


selfish little actress from Vienna. Thy 
playwright’s son is unsuccessfully striy. 
ing to model himself on his father. Thy 
narrator is Lili, the playwright’s foy. 
teen-year-old daughter. 

It is Lili alone in this group who i 
aware of the full horribleness of a worl 


racked by war. The others have no 
thought for anything but their own sy. 
vival, comforts, and ambitions. She 
meets, in turn, a crazed old _peasan; 
woman, a maimed soldier, a group ol 
orphaned children sheltering in a castk 
cellar, and a dwarf schoolmaster, each 
of whom adds to her understanding of 
the misery of humanity in our time 
and the need of solidarity if evil is no 
to blight all life everywhere. 

This is an odd, sometimes fanciful, 
often poignant and perceptive work, un. 
convincingly sweeping in its indictment 
of all Germans but impressive in its 
depiction of the madness of the twen. 
tieth century. For when the school 
master says, “That's the only way to get 
through life, letting yourself be possessed 
by something greater than yourself,” the 
statement can only be vaporous unless 
one goes on to specify that that some 
thing is sanctifying grace. 

Miss Bacon’s book is more elaborate 
and less lucid than Mrs. Morris’s. The 
chief characters are the children of 
David Meredith, an American settled 
permanently in Italy. They are difficult 
youngsters, the older ones all having 
been expelled from school. For the 
oldest boy, Louis, Meredith engages a 
tutor, Charles Anders, only slightly the 
senior of his charge. Louis is in sym 
pathy with the fascists, affects their garb, 
and discourses glibly on their merits 
A queer incident at a village fair results 
in the children’s and the tutor’s being 
lost for some days. Thus they come to 
see fascist Italy without the protection 
from its unpleasantness which _ being 
Americans in a prosperous home had 
afforded. They meet with various typés 
of people, but their principal encounter 
is with an antifascist Italian hunted by 
the police. From their grotesque ¢* 
perience comes radical change. One ol 
the children is killed, and Louis is dis 
abused of his specious convictions. 

The author had an original and e 
gaging idea, but she has quite smoth 
ered it by oblique and at times mar 
nered writing. Refusing to announce het 
theme clearly and to develop it directly 
she has sacrificed much of its force. 
(Viking. $2.50) 

(Random. $2.75) 


Tales of My People by Sholem Asch 

> Here is yet another book with Poland 
as its background. The volume com 
prises several stories and one short 


novel. The latter, entitled “The Littl 
Town,” is hardly more than a tissue @ 
sketches portraying a Jewish communilt} 
in Poland. Obviously Mr. Asch know 
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at first hand what he writes of. With 
richness of detail, with relish and affec- 
tion, he paints this self-contained en- 
dave of Jews. One character after 
another stands forth in rich color and 
intimate particulars as he presents the 
leading figures, the typical figures. The 

















Be Your Own 
MUSIC 
Teacher 


Learn at Home 
by wonderful improved \ 
method. Simple as A, B, ©, 
a child can learn it. Your 
lessons consist of real selec- 
tions instead of tiresome ex- 
ercises. When you finish one 
of these delightfully easy 
lessons you've added a new “‘piece’’ to your list: You 
read notes, too—no ‘‘numbers’’ or trick music. Meth- 
od is so thorough that some of our 850,000 students 
are band and orchestra LEADERS. Everything is in 
print and pictures. First you are told what to do. 
Then a picture shows you how to do it. Then you do 
it yourself and hear it. In a few short months you 
become a good musician—the life of every party. 





Free Print and Picture Sample 

You may quickly become a fine NOTICE! 

oaeee ——— the U. 8. School home 

study method, Mail coupon for Free Our method used 

Book and Free Print and Pitture iar DU sears. 

Sample which explain all. Please | teaches you .to 

mention your favorite instrument, play by note— 
U. S. School of Music =| "0", “by ear’ or 

621 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. 10, N. Y. . 








FREE PRINT AND PICTURE SAMPLE 


U. 8. School of Music, 


621 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10. N. ¥. 
Please send me free booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample. I would like to plav instrument checked below, 
Piano Saxophone Modern Elemen- 
Guitar Trumpet, Cornet tary Harmony 
Violin Reed Organ Clarinet 

Piano Accordion Tenor Banjo Have you instru- 

ment? 
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Do You Make 
these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


MANY persons say “be- 
tween you and I’ in- 
Mt of “between you and 
me’’—or use “who"’ for 
“whom'’—or don't know 
whether to spell certain 
words with one or two 
“c's” or “m’s” or “‘r's” or 
with “ie or “ei”, etc. 
Every time you speak or 
write you show what you 
are. Mistakes in English 
reveal lack of education, 
refinement — prevent you asin 
from presenting your a 
thoughts in the strongest way. eal command of 
English will help you reach any goal. 
Wonderful Invention 

Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody's new 
invention—and you can actually SEE your English 
improve. It teaches by HABIT—makes it easier to do 
the RIGHT way. Wonderful self-correcting lessons. 
FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH. Lack of language 
power may be costing Poe thousands of dollars every 
year. See what Mr. y can do for you; it costs 
you nothing to find out. Write for free ow 
You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a 
Day.”” It will prove a revelation. ow. 
Sherwin Cody Cou 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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GOD'S OWN METHOD 


By Aloysius McDonough, C.P., S.T.D. 


“In preparing this book, Father 
McDonough has done a great service 
for souls.” 

—Archbishop Cushing in Preface 
“Profound Se in simple words.” 
. H. Hallett in The Register 

“Good spiritual reading.” 
—WMessenger of the Sacred Heart 

Order from your Catholic Bookmart or 


THE SIGN PRESS 
Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 


Postage Prepaid on Prepaid Orders 














Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you 
can do this as a.Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer 
and work you become an associate with priests in the 
apostolate of saving souls. 

We are interested in all young men who feel they have 
a vocation regardless of age or education. 


Write to: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 
Society of the Divine Savior, 
St. Nazianz, Wisconsin 


The Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Offer to young men 1 in the religious life 
ing in 


Ea 


eg 
leged boys, foreign missions ; 
yy for illustrated booklet, 


BROTHER SILVAN, 
St. Joseph Juniorate 


“Holy Cross Brothers.” 


C.s.C. 
Valatic, New York 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, NW. Y. 















The Sisters of the Litfle Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois. 














is the oldest Nursing Order of men. 
MODERN SAMARITANS—an 


God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 
ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE 
108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 
men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich or poor. 

illustrated booklet describing the various activities of the 
Brothers—sent upon request to any young man desiring’ to devote his life to the service of 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ NOVITIATE 
Box 360, Rt. 1, “‘Glennondale,” Clayton, Mo. 
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themselves to Our Lord and, 
young women d to temp 

of broken homes. Young women of 
at the Monastery to observe the li 
Mary of St. Caecilic, 141 Edgington Lane, 








Md religious devotion, constant and passion- 
nf ate, of these people pervades their story 
uF like incense. Their hospitality, their 
- reverence for learning, their customs, 
NB outlook, aspirations are vividly con- 
ol veyed. Especially in two sections, that 
ak dealing with the observance of the Sab- 
- bath and that devoted to a wedding, the 
ie special flavor of the life of Eastern 
pig European Jewry before the advent of 
m4 Hitler is communicated. 
Several of the short stories have to 
fl do with the fate of Jews after Hitler’s 
"BE conquest of Poland. In quality the 
- book declines markedly toward the close, 
“ notably in a piece about a Catholic 
"TE soldier and a Jewish soldier who came 
val to cherish each other under fire. This 
= story is sentimental in treatment, and 
the foolish in its having the Catholic urging 
shi that his son be circumcised and brought 
ome FUP A Jew to replace his slain friend. 
The final story, short and symbolic, 
siti marks a return to the higher level of the 
The earlier pieces. 
ag" (Putnam. $3.00) 
ttled § The Busy, Busy People by Samuel Spe- 
cult wack 
ving #” > Moscow during the war is the scene 
the fof this half-grim, half-farcical novel by 
ses 4 ~=one who was an attaché at our embassy 
y the Fin Moscow during the war. A pompous, 
sym § dyspeptic, stupid Minister Counsellor, 
garb, fin charge of the embassy, unwittingly 
lerits § starts a chain of wild shenanigans, with 
esults tragic overtones, when he orders a sub- 
being § ordinate to take an inventory of the 
ne § embassy food supply. The subordinate 
ction gives a can of peaches to an American 
being f newspaperman. The can of peaches 
» had passes from hand to hand among Rus- 
typ’ § sians of high and low degree, affording 
untel § Mr. Spewack an opportunity to satirize 
ed by & Soviet bureaucracy and fanaticism, as 
ie x well as the foibles of American diplo- 
ne of mats, military men, and newspaper 
is dis} people. The fun has a forced quality 
S. and is frequently reminiscent of a stage 
id ef farce in its noisiness, vulgarity, and 
moth f lubricity; the pathos has a banal air 
/ mal except where Mr. Spewack is dealing 
ce het} with the old, disillusioned revolutionary. 
rectl),§ What makes the book really objection- 
ree. § able is the recurrent slurring of Chris- 
tianity, as for example the character- 
ation of “the history of Christianity” 
sch as showing that that religion “converted 
Poland humility into arrogance, love into ha- 
. com A, killed and exploited other men 
shor} ““¢ kept them in ignorance; clothed 
Little Priests in barbaric splendor, and built 
ssue ig Seat cathedrals with slave labor.” This 
munifl is untrue in general and in particular. 
know | (Houghton Mifflin. $3.00) 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


An opportunity for social peavies, associated with a life of retirement from the world and prayer, 

Shepherd of Wheeling, Men Virginia. These Sisters dedicate 
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“TEACH ALL NATIONS" 


Bring Christ to the Home Missions of the 
South and to 167 Million Pagans in Africa. 
Over half a million converts already. gained 
in our African Mission Fields. 

Now is “America’s Hour’ says our Holy 
Father. Is it your hour? Is Christ calling 
you? 

How better can you serve God than to serve 
Him as a Missionary? 


Write: The Reverend Rector 


SOCIETY OF AFRICAN MISSIONS 
DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 




















SISTERS OF ST. ELIZABETH 
ARE IN NEED OF VOCATIONS 


Young women interested in practical nursing in- 
cluding domestic work are invited to write. The 
Sisters devote their lives to God in Nursing Homes 
for invalid, crippled and blind women. Such women 
who have passed the age of 30, but still give promise 
of becoming good religious, too are encouraged to 


write to: MOTHER SUPERIOR 
107 East Reservoir Ave. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 





PARISH VISITORS of MARY IMMACULATE 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters, Trained 
Catechists and Professional Social Workers, Central 
} ipa House: 328 West 7lst Street, New York 
ity. 
NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature. 

















MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of 
prayer and apostolic work according to 
Benedictine ideals at home and abroad, 
ray write for information to Mother Prioress 
of the Missionary Benedictine Sisters, Im- 
maculata Convent, Norfolk, Nebraska. 




















iS OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY NUN? 


If thou wilt be perfect’’ . . . Come, follow Francis of 
Assisi in building up Christ's Spiritual Edifice—not for 
time, but for eternity. What greater work has life to 
offer than this? Come without counting the cost. Every 
generous sou! is needed to answer the cry for help of the 
Colored People in millions still outside the True Fold. 
Chriet is waiting to use each and all. Write today for 
information 

The Reverend Mother Provincial, 0. S. F., 
Francisean Convent, 

3725 Ellerslie Avenue, 

Baltimore 18, Maryland. 








The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


are 
HOME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to 
gaining the family to Christ through exercising 
the corporal and spiritual works of mercy in the 
homes of the Sick Poor. 
Young lady, yes, YOU who read this notice, would 
you not like to follow such a Christ-like mission? 

For further information apply to 

REVEREND MOTHER SUPERIOR 
6611 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia 19, Pa. 








MISSIONARY SISTERS 
of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote themselves to teaching, nursing and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to jour their 
ranks are invited to write to 


Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernherts P. O. Reading, Pa. 








Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
WILLIAMSVILLE, NEW YORK 


devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the 
teaching of youth. The Community enjoys the 
privilege of Perpetual Adoration, combining the 
active and contemplative life. 

Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 
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ARTIST IN STONE 


[Continued from page 45] - 


and he gives generously of his time to 
criticism of work at studios and shops 
of subcontractors and craftsmen in the 
city. His round of visits to the drafting 
boards of his associates is as character- 
istic now as it was in his youth. Only 
an arthritic knee keeps him off scaffold- 
ings today. 

His regard for his associates 
confined to their art alone. 
sympathetic to their economic 
His office was one of the first of the 
profession in the country to adjust 
wages to the cost of living by which 
the Engineering Index governs wage 
adjustments. 

An unsurpassed raconteur, he is an 
outstanding after-dinner speaker. No 
one stays away from a dinner at which 
it is known that he will speak. He 
writes as well as he talks and draws as 
well as he writes. His manner is urbane 
and gracious, his wit subtle but spark- 
ling and constant. His language is 
always elegant, and he is the master of 
the right word. 

One of the epigrams of the modern 
school of architecture is that ‘‘architec- 
ture should be the adaptation of form to 
function.” Mr. Maginnis has said, “I 
would agree with them if they would 


is not 
He is 
needs. 
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» Some cause happiness wherever 
they go; others, whenever they go. 
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allow me to add one word: “architecture 
is the felicitous adaptation of form to 
function.” 

His life has been long and full and, 
to use his own word, felicitous. In 
another seven years he and his wife will 
celebrate their golden wedding anni- 
versary. 

They have four children, Charles, an 
architect in his father’s firm; Alice, a 
lecturer at the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston; Elizabeth, who is with the social 
service department of a Boston hospital; 
and Paul, who recently entered the 
merchant marine. Their home in Brook- 
line is a show place, built by Mr. Ma- 
ginnis after the first World War. 

A penetrating observation, and a very 
pleasant one, made recently by a non- 
Catholic writer, who had just finished 
a recitation of the honors that have 
fallen to Mr. Maginnis, might well con- 
clude this article: 

“These rather dizzying lists of honors 
and decorations evaporate in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Maginnis’ modesty and 
friendliness. His humility is a grace 
which springs from two high origins, 
his art and his religion. For in this 
serene spirit art is religion, and religion 
is art.” —END 


BETHLEHEM STORY 


[Continued from page 12] 


Laudis, always provided she could fing 
a bishop and a site, some building 
materials and a piece of land. Several 
dozen Americans wrote back that 
thought highly of her plan if she could 
overcome these shattering obstacles, 

But they need never have doubted her 
success; certainly Mother Benedict did 
not. She was in America to found a 
contemplative convent, and that was 
what she would do. Not a doubt about 
it. Meanwhile, she made friends in the 
town. She used her time learning the 
old New England handicrafts. She 
asked a kind neighbor, a Mrs. Robert 
Leather, to teach her how to weave. 

It was one evening while she was tak- 
ing a lesson in this womanly art that 
her host, a Protestant and a successful 
businessman, surprisingly said, “I have 
fifty acres on a hill up there that I have 
been saving for years for some good 
purpose. This is it. I'll give it to you 
and you can start your convent here.” 

And a little later, Mr. Leather prom 
ised that he would also sell the nuns 
a near-by rural factory that might be 
converted to a stop-gap convent. A 
farmhouse adjoining the two sites 
reached the market at this time. It was 
enough. 

But there was just one catch: the cost 
of the two properties would come to 
$100,000. Her bank account contained 
$216.20. 

Bishops are notably practical men. 
Approached with the nuns’ desire to 
stay permanently in his diocese, and to 
finance a $100,000 foundation out of 
thin air, the Hartford bishop stared 
unhappily at the small, serenely smiling 
figure across the desk from him. 

“You wish to convert a factory into 
a nunnery, Mother?” he asked. “I can't 
get materials or workman, can you?” 

“Oh, yes, Bishop,” said Mother Bene- 
dict, sweetly. “The local workmen and 
Mother Mary Aline and I have become 
great friends. It is all arranged.” 

“Well, about this matter of funds,” 
he said. “You will have to make down 
payments of several thousand dollars 
within a few months and you have noth 
ing. Do you think that you can get 9 
much money from individual gifts?” 

“Oh, yes, Bishop,” said Mother Bene- 
dict. “The money will come to us, just 
as the real estate has come. God wants 
us_ here.” 

The bishop sighed. “If you can actu 
ally raise $40,000 without a public drive,” 
he said, “you deserve my help.” 

Mother Benedict had already won: 
nobody else thought so, but she was 
sure. She did not beg, she did not need 
to beg. But, one after another, kind 
unknown men and women across the 
country wrote to her and sent het 
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checks. They had read of Regina 
Laudis; they wanted to help. Over a 
eriod of ten months, the two hundred 
dollars mounted to a thousand and to 









. tens of thousands and close to the 
; desired amount. She bought the prop- 
 & erties. But when she went to see the 
“ bishop, now, he was alarmed. 

“This is very wonderful,” he said. 
er “But Rome has still to speak. Before 
lid YOU hire a boy to build so much as a 
4 & chicken coop, I must have formal 
ms authorization. How much cash have you 
yur fp today?” poss 
he “Eighteen dollars, said Mother Bene- 
the dict, happily. , 
she “If you can raise the fare to Rome, 
ert fp he said, “with enough money to keep 

you there until the final papers come 
a through, I will approve the plan. But 
mcf you had better count on a year’s delay 
ful pe Rome.” 
ma “Yes, Your Excellency,” said Mother 
on Benedict, meekly. 
ai So Mother Benedict trustfully reserved 
ou | % airplane passage for the following 
yr week. (The check that paid for it 
om | utived as she was backing her car out 
uns & o% the barn for the airport. It was 
“be | tom a total stranger and it was just 
4. [| 8200 above the price of the ticket itself.) 
sites : ces? 
wa N Rome it was canonization season, 
avery busy time. This is followed 
on by vacation time, when everyone goes 
» to gy. So that when Mother Benedict 
ined | ‘Poke of her plans to an Italian priest, 
he smiled, “Poor child,” he said to 
men, | Mh “it is easy to see that you are 
e to pw to Rome, or you would never 
d to have arrived here now. You will have 
t of § 2 Wait until autumn for an appoint- 
ared | ment at the Vatican. After that, it will 
ing take at least eight months to get your 
fnal permit. Have you money to live 
in here so long?” 
cam “No,” said Mother Benedict. “I never 
ou?” have money for more than a week ahead. 
— But before the week is up, I always 
al get some more.” 
cua What she did get, authorities on Rome 
os agree, was more remarkable than any 
‘2 ds,” windfall of lire: She got an appointment 
dows with the Vatican authority she wished 
ollars to see within a week, and he promised 
noth: § ? sive her an answer in two days. It 
zet $0 was favorable. 
ts?” The prelate, when he gave her news 
Bene. hat her permit had been granted, was 
s, just ill smiles, “I had even hoped,” he said, 
wail ‘that 1 might hand you the authoriza- 
tion today. But the Connecticut file is 
out of its usual drawer. If you will 
fee come back next week... : 

Mother Benedict flashed him a dis- 
won: Qing smile. “Perhaps,” she said, 

ow gently, “if you would look now, Your 

. nel txcellency? And if I should pray that 
kind jou will find the file today?” 

a nen minutes later he _ returned. 

ae ‘We've got the file number,” he said. 
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“The papers are still missing. Perhaps 
tomorrow . . .” 
Mother Benedict looked reproachful. 


“Your Excellency,” she said, “I'm 
still praying for today.” 
Yes, the papers were found. The 


project was approved. But Mother Bene- 
dict had hoped for one thing more—an 
audience with the Pope, who was at 
his summer palace. This, too, by extra- 
ordinary good fortune, she obtained, 
and the Pope himself approved and 
blessed this strange plan, born of an 
American flag and a column of soldiers 
on a road in France. 


And so—as they thought she would— 
Mother Benedict appeared on the Hart- 
ford doorstep of her bishop six weeks 
after he had sent her away. That 
startled dignitary then pitched in to 
give his most earnest help. And so, 





indeed, did everyone (down to the 
small boy of whom they tell in Bethle- 
hem, who clapped his hands because, 
“There are a lot of penguins moving to 
the factory on the hill.’”’) 

Eight nuns from Jouarre, French 
volunteers, arrived and immediately set 
to work to take out U.S. citizenship 
papers. The Connecticut townspeople, 
when they once recovered from their 
initial shock, welcomed them all; last 
fall they contributed a real Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner, with turkey and cranberry 
sauce and chocolate sundaes which the 
Frenchwomen had never tasted. Donors 
have sent many things to the monastery: 
an electric washing machine, and spin- 
ning wheels from which the nuns will 
make fine woolen when their own sheep 
are clipped. A Bethlehem friend gave 
the monastery a kitchen shower. A 
railroad executive has donated a 300- 
pound locomotive bell, from which 
the Angelus will ring. The Yankee 
Protestant carpenters and plumbers, en- 
gaged to change the factory to a monas- 
tery, give hours and days of overtime 
out of sheer enthusiasm for the job. 

Regina Laudis is going up: a few 
months ago the nuns entered the cloister 
for life in a ceremony blessed by the 
Bishop of Hartford. It has an American 
flavor: the chapel is of polished pine, 
with arches shaped like those of a New 
England barn. Connecticut rag rugs 
cover the floors. 

But France is represented, too. Mother 
Benedict has set a French nun (who is 
a doctor of philosophy) in charge of the 
cooking; she is learning how from a 
book written for chefs by the great 
Escoffier, and visitors at the guesthouse 
already enjoy extraordinary soufflés. 
Later, a rabbit paté will be offered for 
sale, with jars of homemade marmalade 
and nougat. From the busy kilns, reli- 
gious statues in ceramics are already 
offered for sale, and the sculptor-Mother 
had figures of the Nativity in time for 








Vocations Needed 


The Sisters of Charity ef Zams who spe- 
cialize in domestic work in seminaries and 
institutions and in the care of old people 
are in need of many vocations. They offer 
the opportunity of a religious vocation to 
girls who have not had the benefit of an 
education or special training and also to 
women whose age would be an obstacle to 
most religious orders. Write to 

MOTHER PROVINCIAL 


705 Clyman Street Watertown, Wis. 











EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post my Box 137 
Searcy, Arkansas 
Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buidings including a large gymna- 
sium and indoor pool; private lake; all major sports. 
Accrediced Elementary grades fifth to the eighth; 
two years of High. 

















ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
4 CATHOLIC LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR 


B. A DEGREE 
tne - training for medicine, law and social 
service; courses in education and 
practice teaching 
Ninety Minutes from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
ADDRESS: 


-ARCHMERE— 


Cathelic Country Resident 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Under Norbertine Canons 
Junior and Senior High Sehool Courses 
— Preparation Emphasized. Small — 
Limited Enroliment. All Sports. Gym 

ily Aceredited. 
VERY REV. HEADMASTER 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 














BARRY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 

MIAMI, FLORIDA 
raw A 

ed by th f St. Dominie 


ay ri] 
Omer Sist 
TORtES IN “ARTS. A AND SCIENCES 
Music. Teacher 1 Sonne. Home Economics, Pre-Nurs- 








ing, Pre-med Laboratory Technic, Social Serv Service, 
Business. 
Beautiful campus we outdoor swimming pool. 
Address: The Dean 

An accredited - 

IMMACULATA &2,2<cre¢ Women. Sisters of 

JUNIOR the- Woods. Resident an Day 

8 year transfer 

in Liberal A Ter- 

COLLEGE ‘inal courses in _. oy 

Washington, D.C. | ay Science, General, 


SEMINARY—Four oe 
rades 1 


ay ig Preparatery. 
Dunblane Hall—G te 8. Address: Box 25 











MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 
Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 
1876. Ly from East to West coast; Central 
and So. erica. Scientific, Classical, Business and 

General ‘Conteen ited Middle 
sociation and Maryland. 
orchestra. Directed study and 
Address: Headmaster, Box H 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 

















MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Ww INGTON 


MOUNT WASHINGT 
BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAN 
A Gathete ee for Women conducted by the 











A 

Sisters Courses leading to Bachelor of 

Arts and ‘bachelor of Science . Liberal Arts, 

ae cope, Nursing, Technology. 

Fag = Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 
iploma (Junior by wy Diploma) are offered 

in the Lower Division of the College. 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 














COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


For the higher education of women. Conduc 

Sisters of St. Joseph. Chartered by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to confer collegiate searese. Affiliated 
with the — aw of Ameri 


land Association of Colleges a 
Resident and non-resident students 
ADRIAN, 


SIENA HEIGHTS micscis 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conductcd by Sistors of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor aa Music, 








Commercial ” Education, Home Teacher 
Training; Dramatics, Mon and Pre-Medical 
Cvurses; rminal —— in Scerctariat 


Two year 
Work. Exccptional Opportunities in 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


COLLEGE WINONA, 
oe = SAINT TERESA “uinn’ 
For the Higher Edueation of Catholic Women 

Registered for Teacher’s License by the New 
York Board of Regents. Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities. Holds 
Membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Standard courses leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
and Bachelor of Science in Nurs sing. 

A standardized Conservatory of Musie is maintained 
in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 











Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
College Preparatory courses and Seventh and 
Eighth Grades. Small classes. Supervised study. 


Complete athletic program and facilities. ‘Ac. 
credited. 


Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey Phone: Mo. 4-3231 








COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC ry FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home economics, pre- 
medical, teacher training, music. B. A. and B. S. 
cegrees. 

Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 











THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 











Mi. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newburgh, New York 
stresses character, health, spiritual and mental 
development. Art, music, athletics, 
Highly accredited. 
Catalog. Sisters of St. Dominic 
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Christmas. 


Rooms at the guesthouse 
are engaged for months ahead. Here 
women artists—non-Catholic as well as 
Catholic—may come to paint or write or 
sing close to Benedictine life, which has 


always stressed the prayerfulness of art. _ 


Mother Benedict today moves se- 
renely among the visitors and the work- 
men with their saws. She treats the 
flourishing monastery as a simple matter- 
of-course. In a country where business- 
men lament the small margin on in- 
vestment, she is casual at having, in 
eighteen months, parlayed a_twenty- 
dollar bill into a (deeply mortgaged) 
$100,000 institution. She has also 
started a revival of New England handi- 
crafts, has even begun, in a modest way, 
to raise the standards of religious sculp- 
ture in America. 

But none of this was the goal that 
Mother Benedict had set. All such 
achievements were a prelude, a mere 
curtain raiser to the work she planned 
to do. For this Benedictine nun—this 
remarkable career-woman in black—has 
conquered the practical world with sure 
precision, only in order to turn her 
back on it. Her true goal was a tiny 
cell within a high stone wall. In this 
there is a grille, the size of an ordinary 
window, through which we may see her 
wise smile when we Americans visit her, 
we Marthas of the modern world.—END 


WEEP NO MORE 
[Continued from page 38] 
decided she would just as soon have 

it closed, anyhow. 

Climbing about, fluffing her pillow, 
she crawled down inside the sheets. She 
carefully tugged the outside blanket up 
so that its wooliness would snuggle her 
chin; then, twisting to her right side, 
(because if you lie on your left side 
it puts a strain on your heart; Grandpa 
had told her) she curled up into the 
ball in which she always went to sleep. 
Sighing, she rubbed her feet together. 
She thought of the snow and of that 
beautiful open floating upward through 
it; and as she lay there she floated faster 
and faster, letting herself go, until the 
snow was like swift-flying lace all about 
her, turning whiter and whiter, more 
dazzling than moonlight, and peaceful 
and blurry and soft; and in the speed 
of her flight she lost track of time and 
of where she was, and her breath came 
deeper and longer and slower. 

Then into the everlasting softness 
broke all the footfalls and the voices: 
“Rita! Rita! Rita!” she heard, and 
thumps and swishing and the most 
inconsistently noisy mumbling which 
made no sense. Irritated, she rolled 
away; “I don’ wan’ any,” she muttered; 
she hitched the covers up. But when 
the hand cupped her cheek she smiled, 
recognizing the touch, the overhanging 
fragrance. “Hello, Mama,” she said 


heavily, without opening her eyes. Then 
they all began talking to her at onc, 
so that in her drowsiness she felt wop. 
derfully important. “We were worried 
about you, darling,” said Mam 
“Julie told us. . . .” And Daddy; 
voice over Julie’s was saying: “Why, | 
remember once when I was her age | 
thought I had leprosy!” He sounded 
very much pleased with himself, as jf 
that had been a particularly grand thing 
for him to do. And Julie was running 
on about the little green men she used 
to imagine lived on her bedroom floor, 
so that she had to take a running leap 
from the hall on to her bed each nigit, 
for fear they'd get her if she stepped on 
them—Rita knew that story well, had 
heard it dozens of times; she had alway 
considered it terribly comical, becaus 
it was so silly of Julie; and she chuckled 
now to hear it again, though she 
couldn’t follow it quite clearly becaus 
of her mother’s constant murmuring. 
Twisting in bed, peering out of one eye, 
the other too weighted to open, she told 
them emphatically: ‘Well, when I wa 
little I used to think lions and animal 
and things were in my clothes closet!” 
This revelation, which she had disclosed 
to all of them over a year ago, now 
struck her as tremendously funny, and 
she hooted and rocked with laughter. 
Then she opened both eyes and frowned 
at her father. “What’s leprosy?” 

“How’s that, darling?” 

“Leprosy. What you thought you 
had. What is it?” 

“It’s just a disease they had in the 
Bible, dear,” said Mama hastily. “You 
go to sleep now.” 

They were all beginning to tiptoe 
elaborately from the bedroom. “Wa 
it bad?” demanded Rita. 

“Horrible,” said Daddy. 

“But people don’t ever get it any 
more, Rita,” declared Julie, “Do they, 
Daddy?” 

“Never! No danger of leprosy at all 
these days!” 

“Good night, honey,” said Mama. 

“Good night, honey,” said Daddy. 

“Good night, you silly child,” said 
Julie. 

Rita rolled over. “G’night,” she 
answered them. There was a beautiful 
warm spot where she was lying; round 
about the sheets were icy cold, but this 
spot, this place, was special; she wrig 
gled down into it. Feeling air on het 
face, she peeked; her window had been 
opened just a crack. Maybe that meant 
that she was getting better. Pondering, 
she decided that that was what it meant. 
She made a little mewing, contented 
noise to herself. For no reason at all 
she felt like laughing, but she wa 
really too sleepy to laugh; smiling, she 
burrowed her cheek into the pillow. 
For no reason at all she thought, therell 
be bacon for breakfast. -END 
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Won: 
rried 
‘ama, cent were under _ years of age, whereas 
, r cent were under twenty. 
“ = O. justly implies that this important 
4s field of child welfare is quasi-neglected in this 
di country by Catholic organizations. While there 
_ are a few sisterhoods working in this field, 
7 : there isn’t a single religious order of men doing 
we, sch work in the United States. In England 
Ming and Eire, the Hospitaller Order of St. John of 
God conducts four special schools (colonies) for 
floor, BH the mentally retarded, to mention nothing of 
; leap HF their work among epileptic boys, another 
night, |B neglected field. May the Brothers Hospitallers 
ed on come to our rescue in this country so that 
had I Catholic parents won't continually be forced to 
to state institutions. 
way bits Harovp C, Rizzi 
“ New York, N.Y. 
1 she 
ecaUse “Jim Crow” 
uring, Eorrors OF THE SIGN: 
1e eye I read with interest the “Jim Crow” letter in 
1 I the October issue of THe Sicn. Like the 
re told writer of that letter, I, too, have returned from 
: ia Fi trip to Florida. I traveled into thirteen states 
nimals and Washington, D.C. and saw the colored folk 
loset!” Bat work and at play. Everywhere they seemed 
closed FB so happy and contented. Young and old 
» NOW appeared at all times in a most jovial mood. 
y, and I wonder, if those folks had the same living 
ighter. standards, with the advantages and privileges 
owned that we working people have, would financial 
D burdens and cares of the world rob them of 
that carefree spirit? 

I deplore the fact that there is race distinction; 
it YOUR but more do I deplore the fact that so few of 
z these people can enjoy practicing the true 
in the religion. How much happier they would be 

“You & if they embraced the true faith! 
Cecitia K. LeCrarr 
tiptoe § Manchester, N.H. 
“Was 
Catholics, Communists, Unions 
. Eptrors OF THE SIGN: 
it any ® | enjoyed the November issue of THE SicN 
o they, very much, especially Mr. John C. Cort’s article, 
“Catholics, Communists, and the Unions.” 
y at all It's certainly true that if atheists of any kind 
get control of the labor unions in the “key 
‘ma. bs they can control the entire nation. 
addy. This was what made all those nations domin- 
sail aed by atheistic Communism lose their inde- 
. pendence. The so-called “free enterprise” of 
: wialism helped prepare the way for Com- 
t,”) she & munism. 
eautiful F. M. 
; round § Long Island City, N.Y. 
but this 
ec wy Catholic War Vets 
on het torors of THe SIGN: 
ad been At the last meeting of our Catholic War 
t meant § Veterans, Post 710, reference was made to the 
ndering, § “Woman to Woman” feature of the November 
+ meant. & Sue of your fine magazine. The informant 
yntented * the meeting mentioned that Katherine Burton 
n at all “* fot in sympathy with the current activity 
he wag organization to help combat Commun- 
oe a This surprised me. 
ing, Having already read the article, “Catholics, 
ee Communists, and the Unions” but not having 
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[Continued from Page 2} 





tached the “Woman to Woman” page, I stayed 





OUR LADY OF 
MERCY ACADEMY 


SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. A*fifili- 
ated with the State University. Grades 4 
through 12. School buses leave from Ja- 
maica, Hempstead, Great Neck and Man- 
hasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 


School Session 10:10 a. m. — 3:40 p. m. 
Conducted by 











IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 





LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
of Christian Brothers. co! 

tion. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Senior R.O.T.C. 
Beautiful 170 acre campus with all athietic taciii- 
ties. 50 miles trom New York City. 


For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. |., N. Y. 














THE SISTERS OF MERGY 
Highland Falls 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE *s:s"s.F: 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
medicte and Grammar Grades. 





SCRANTON, 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR W 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B degrees Fully aceredited 
Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 
Dramatics, Teaching, Vocational Home Economics, Die- 
tetics, Secretarial Science, Librarianship, Nursing, So- 
cial Service, Clinical Psychology. Special courses in 
Liturgical Music for Organists and Choirmasters. Super- 
visor’s course in Music and Art. Registered for teacher's 
licenscbyN. Y. Boardof Regents. Address Registrar, BoxS. 





‘Scan | 


College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted b Ray: ad OF pe al 
Devoted to Higher Education of 


Standard courses lea to ma “33. B. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. ucation. In cooper- 
ation with the Good Samaritan tan Hospital, A 


cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 

For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohie 
ROSEMONT COLLEGE 








Conducted e Religiour of the Society of the 
Holy Child osu. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated wu: 


the laws of the State of — 
rees in 
rs. For resident and non- Soskioet 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 














CONDU 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Campus 
berdering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. ¥. 
CTED BY THE SISTERS OF 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


CHARITY 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 











College of New Rocheile 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


COLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
Columbus, Ohio 
Resident and Day College for Women 


Address Registrar 


Music, Home Economics 














SETON HILL COLLEG 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arte, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











St. Mary’s Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Ce-educational Day Scheel Residence fer GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
@f Secondary Schools. 





‘pon arriving home to check the information 


Imuary, 1949 





Address: The Registrar 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. 


Directed by the Brothers ef the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Scientific, and General 





Classical, Commercial, 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 
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Penny-A-Day 
For 
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(hristmas Club for Christ 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
to our 


Christmas Club Members 


Bi Lenamenasal OG 


Please Get New Members for our Christmas Club 








Passionist Missionaries, The Sign, Union City, N. J. 


Dear Father: 


The undersigned request enrollment in your Christmas Club 
for Christ. Send Mite Boxes. 


EL PES tog BS) 2 Le ee ee nee 
City, State.......... 


Name 
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City, State......... 








advanced at the meeting. The points of yiey 
of John C. Cort and Katherine Burton are a 
odds in regard to Catholic Participation jy 
action taken against Communist activity in 
labor unions. She is unsympathetic to ou 
course of action which, to my way of thinki 
is very late in coming. At the same time, My 
Cort states in his article that “specialin 
(Catholic) activity aimed directly at the labor 
movements and union members was 
unnecessary by most of us. How wrong w 
were should now be evident to all.” 

I laud Mr. Cort on his timely and illuming. 
ing article. It seems that many have pioneered 
the Catholic argument against Communism jp 
labor, and the C.W.V. is practically a newcome 
to these ranks. However, if you look into tk 
past history of our organization, you will find 
that denunciation of Communism led to oy 
founding and that all along it has: been a 
important factor in our activity. We are onl 
striving to keep in a small way the wonderful 
work already done by the A.C.T.U. In a spirit 
of fair play, I don’t think our C.W.V. deserve 
to be slapped down publicly in print, and then 
by the author of a woman’s page in the sam 
issue with Cort’s article. 

Henry W. Franz 
Reisterstown, Md. 


Appreciation 
Epirors or THE SIGN: 

Just a few lines to express my. satisfaction in 
reading your beautiful magazine. It takes hold 
of the whole man—intellect, imagination, hear. 
As soon as I receive my copy, my work goes 
aside. Quickly, I go through, page by page, 
simply because I can’t put it aside. After. 
wards I go through it again slowly, and when 
finally I finish it I look forward to the nex 
one. 

Rev. Vicrorious SERREYN, O.F.M. 
Catholic Mission 
Tehang, Hopeh, China 


Editorial Replies 
Eprrors oF Tur. SIGN: 

Many of the letters appearing in THE Sicv 
are in reality questions of general interest. After 
reading some particularly thought-provoking 
question and not finding your reply, I have 
experienced a frustrated let-down feeling. 

As you probably know, both Time and Life 
magazines have a similar “Letters” column, 
but to me they both seem much more interest: 
ing simply because both magazines answer al 
questions, defend or apologize for their maga 
zine’s previous statements, and generally make 
the readers feel as though they were witness 
of a stimulating fireside chat between friends 
with opposite viewpoints. 

If I am not mistaken, THe Sten could greatly 
benefit by imitation in this instance. 

GEORGETTE ERMATINGER 

Rochester, N. Y. 





Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 200 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expre! 

herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 
comed — whether for or against our 
viewpoint. Communications should beat 
the name and address of writers. 
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Keep the Gross Upright 


Fear grips China. Atheistic Communism tips the scales. Don’t 
let this people become enslaved. Christianity can help them. 
A Penny-a-Day can do much. Join our Christmas Club for Christ. 
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CITY & STATE ZONE ( ) 
(Cut out coupon and mail to) 
The Passionist Missionaries 
The Sign Union City, N. J. 
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ave UpGlitter for Happiness! 


Mademoiselle Lavalliere,’ by Edward 
F. Murphy, tells the story of a beautiful 
woman who rose to become France's 
most popular actress, and suddenly found 
her life had become meaningless. That 
was why, at the very height of her fame, 
she began a search for truth ... truth 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 








Family Reading Club Guar- 
| antee: The Club guarantees 
| the excellence of its books 
—and. if any selection 
| meets with your disap- 
proval, you may return it 
for full credit within 30 
days after receiving it. 
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Mail Coupon 
Now! 


BOTH FREE 


__ WITH MEMBERSHIP 
MADEMOISELLE LAVALLIERE and 
WITHIN THE HARBOR 


Family Reading Club, Dept. 1S! 
Mineola, New York 


Please enroll me in the Family Reading Club and 
end me ‘Mademoiselle Lavalliere’’ as my free 
Membership Gift Book and ‘Within the Harbor” 
as my first Bonus Book. Each month you will 
end me a review of the Club's forthcoming selec- 
tion—which I may accept or reject as I choose. 
There are no membership dues or fees—only the 
requirement that I accept a minimum of four Club 
selections during the coming twelve months at 


only $1.89 each, plus postage and handling. 
Mr 


Mes. 


Miss 





(Please Print) 
Street and Ne. 





City | See 
Age, if 
wml Nader 21... 


Same Price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 


Occupation 
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that would be more than empty worldly 
achievement! How she found happiness 
in a life of sanctity and self-sacrifice is 
a story that will inspire all the family. 
Publisher’s edition is $3.00, but read be- 
low how you may have your copy free— 
plus a free copy of “Within the Harbor.” 
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Yes, as a new member of the Family 
Reading Club you will receive imme- 
diately a free copy of “Mademoiselle 
Lavalliere” as your Membership Gift 
Book for joining now — plus a copy of 
Sara Ware Bassett’s “Within the Har- 


All Professor Robertson wanted on his 
Cape Cod vacation was lazy days in the 
sun, but what he found was mystery 
and a disturbing case of young love! 
What the old philosopher did about it 
makes an exciting and immensely en- 


BOOKS 


The Family Reading Club was founded to find 
books for the whole family—books which are 


worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without 
being sensational. 
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Each month publishers are invited to submit 
books they believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select the 
book they can recommend most enthusiastically 
to members. These are the books which every 
member of your family can read—books to be 
read with pleasure, remembered and discussed 
with delight, and retained in your home library 
with pride. These are books which will strive 
for the majesty and beauty of such classics as 
“Random Harvest,” ‘The Robe,”’ ‘My Friend 
Flicka,’ ““How Green Was My Valley.” 


What Membership Means To You 


There is no charge for membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
(plus postage and handling charge) for the 
books you purchase after reading the book re- 
view which will come to your home each month. 
It is mot necessary to purchase a book every 
month—only four each year to retain your mem- 
bership. All selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound; each will be a real ad- 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


FAMILY AT 


bor” as your first free Bonus Book. 
Read how our book club operates; read 
about the convenience, economy and 
other advantages of membership. Then 
mail the coupon at the left to join the 
Club and get your TWO new books! 
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joyable book you must not miss! Th 
sands everywhere are reading “Wit 
the Harbor” in the publisher's editi 
at $2.50, but you may have your ca 
as your first free Bonus Book 
you join the Family Reading C 


ENORMOUS SAVINGS! 
dition to your library. And your books will 
delivered right to your door by the postmaa 
ready to read, with no bother on your paft. 
Free 


“Bonus ooks 


The Family Reading Club distributes 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
tions you take. These books will meet the 
Club standards of excellence, superior wri 
and wholesome subject matter—and you 
build up a fine home library this way at 
extra expense. The purchase of books from 
Club for only $1.89 each—instead of the 
prices of the publishers’ editions of $2.50 
$3.50—saves you 25% to 45% of your Bt 
money. And when the value of the Bonus Bo 
you get free is figured in, you will actually 
as much as 50%! 


Join Now 


Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will: 
peal to the finer instincts of every member 
your family, let us ‘atroduce you to the Fal 
Reading Club by, sending you ‘‘Mademoii 
Lavalliere’’ and “Within the Harbor’’—BO 
FREE with membership! Just mail the coup 
This offer may be withdrawn at any time, 90 
urge you to mail the coupon NOW. 


e MINEOLA, NEW YORK 








